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Canco  Publishes  92-Page 

"Canned  Food  Manual' 

for  the  ARMY 


It‘s  a  virtual  encyclopedia  of  helpful 
information  ahont  canned  foods.  It  tells 
how  they're  prepared  and  canned,  gives 
their  nutritive  values  and  common  uses, 
describes  the  best  methods  of  handling 
and  storing  them.  It  also  contains  time¬ 
saving  charts  to  determine  average  serv¬ 
ings  and  cost  per  serving  of  all  cannctl 
foods  ap|)earing  on  the  Army  Sub¬ 
sistence  list. 


WITH  CAN  NED  FOODS  destined  to  play 
an  ever-increasing  part  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  <»nr  armed  forces,  many  thousands 
of  soldiers  unfamiliar  with  canned  foods 
will  he  called  upon  to  buy,  handle, 
store,  and  cook  these  products. 

1'o  help  the  Army  train  men  for  these 
Im])ortant  duties,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
(Inartermaster  Corps,  has  completed 
a  carefully  pre|)ared,  comprehensive 
"Canned  Food  Manual". 


A  tribute  to  the  value  and  need  for 
such  a  hook  was  demonstrated  by  a 
request  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
that  enough  copies  be  printed  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  Mess  Sergeant,  Commissary 
Onicer  and  student  at  schools  for  bakers 
and  cooks,  with  a  copy. 

American  Can  Company  is  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  this  new  and  important 
addition  to  its  long  list  of  booklets 
designed  to  [iromote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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To  Help  Maintain  Vital  Victory  Production  of 


The  Number  One  job  of  all  industry  right  now  is  supplying 
the  government's  war  needs.  But  Canning  Machinery  comes  a 
close  second,  because  Food  is  necessary  too,  to  win  the  war. 
You  can  play  an  important  part  in  this  dual,  victory  program — 
by  anticipating  your  machinery  needs.  It  may  not  be  possible 
to  deliver,  this  year,  the  canning  machinery  you  order  now; 
but  it  is  not  too  early  to  get  your  orders  in  now,  so  that 
machinery  can  be  delivered  to  you  the  early  part  of  next  year. 


PROVIDE  ECONOMICAL,  DEPEND¬ 
ABLE,  STEADY  AND  ACCURATELY 
CONTROLLED  POWER 


CORN  CANNERS 


^  FMC 
DOUBLE  HUSKER 


A  new  and  different 
husking  principle  now 
brings  husking  efficiency 
close  to  100%.  Com¬ 
pletely  eliminates  bruis¬ 
ing  or  breaking,  even 
with  the  tenderest,  small¬ 
est,  selected  ears.  Bigger 
capacity;  low  upkeep. 
Motor  drive  optional. 


No.  2  UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER  ^ 

Highly  improved,  double  head  ro¬ 
tary  machine.  Increases  yield  by 
eliminating  waste.  Improves  qual¬ 
ity.  Exceptionally  versatile;  will 
single-cut  whole  grain  corn,  double¬ 
cut  kernel  corn,  or  cut  and  scrape 
for  cream  style.  Lubrication  is  auto¬ 
matic;  built-in. 

Moil  Coupon  for  FREE  Catalog, 
Modern  Canning  Machinery 


These  plants  are  equipped  with  four  or  six  cylinder  en¬ 
gines  with  fly-ball  governors.  They  produce  power  which 
can  be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  conditions  by 
the  movement  of  a  convenient  lever  without  stopping  the 
engine.  They  are  especially  engineered  to  meet  every 
requirement  for  Viner  Drive. 

All  users  of  these  power  plants  ate  highly  pleased  with 
their  performance  and  economy.  You  can  now  drive  a 
two-viner  staton  efficiently  with  a  fuel,  maintenance  and 
depreciation  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents  per  hour.  Other 
sized  stations  in  proportion. 


(S|»ro9ite>  Sells  Division) 
HOOPSSTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Please  send:  Full  Details  Re: _ 

Q  Your  General  Catalog 


Attention  of: 


THE  CANNING  “TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor;  Arthur  J. 
Judge,  Advertising  Manager;  Edward  E.  Judge,  Circulation  Manager.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A. — $3.00;  Canada — $4.00;  Foreign— $5.00.  Advertising 
rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday;  cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter 
at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Act  of  March  3rd,  1879. 


Northrup,  King  &  Co. 


Peas,  Beans,  Sweet 
Corn  (Hybrids  and 
open  Pollinated) 


Seed  Growers  and  M erchants  Since  1884 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Ask  For  Spot 
Prices  and 
Information 


Contract  for  Beet  and  Carrot 

1942 
Crop  Seed 


TOMATO  and  CITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 


AVARS  IVEACHINEi  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


N.  K.  &  Co.  takes  pride  in  its  re¬ 
cord  of  fine  quality  seed  of  these 
two  root  crops  which  mean  so 
much  to  America's  food  supply 
throughout  the  war. 


Selectins  roots  for  N.  K.'s  stock  seed  production — N.  K. 
S  Co.'s  Strain  of  Perfected  Detroit— Outstanding  for  dark, 
uniform  interior  color. 


Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  cdssolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes;  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


Because  of  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  both  items,  we  advise 
prompt  contracting  for  your  1943 
requirements. 


Chantenay  Red  Cored  Carrot 
N.  K.  &  CO.  Strain 

A  strain  developed  especially  for  canners.  Re¬ 
duction  of  peeling  loss,  increased  yield  and  proper 
interior  color  make  it  very  popular. 


Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 
for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 
Juice^  also 


4^04  fyiUUu^ 

Tomato  Pulp  cuid  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 


4^04  d4fH44j244i4^ 

Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 
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Grandpappy  to  a  closing  machine 

IESS  than  a  foot  high  is  this  tiny  model  of 
■  a  closing  machine  — patented  in  1872.  A 
can  was  placed  on  the  platform  in  the  middle, 
and  molten  solder  was  poured  through  a  tube 
at  the  top  thus  sealing  the  can. 

Simple  operation?  Very.  But  very,  very 
slow  compared  to  your  efficient,  high-speed 
Continental  closing  machines  of  today.  They 
are  smooth-operating,  precision-made  pieces 
of  machinery — with  non-corrosive  operative 
parts  that  resist  wear  and  tear.  Give  them 
every  opportunity  to  live  up  to  that  reputa¬ 
tion.  Regular  periods  of  lubrication  and  serv¬ 
icing  will  assure  you  efficient  production.  And 
efficiency  is  important  to  all  of  us,  especially 
today  when  National  Defense  requires  so 
much  of  the  country’s  resources. 


HOW  TO  GET  BETTER  AND  LONGER  SERVICE 
FROM  YOUR  MACHINERY 


2.  Use  a  high- 
grade  lubricant  for 
grease-gun  appli¬ 
cation.  (Or  a  free- 
flowing  oil  in 
ordinary  oil  can.) 


I.  Oil  high-speed 
bearingsor  moving 
parts  more  often 
than  ordinary 
parts. 


3.  Wash  and 
steam  the  machine 
after  the  packing 
season.  Spray  with 
fine  oil  by  steam 
hose.  The  steam 
evaporates — the 
oil  remains. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN  COMPANY 


OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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FROZEN  AND  DEHYDRATED  FOODS  — The 
tragic  condition  of  the  tin  supply  coupled  with  the 
excessive  demand  for  canned  foods  by  the  war’s  re¬ 
quirements,  has  brought  to  the  forefront  considera¬ 
tions  of  food  preservation  of  other  kinds  than 
“canned.”  Frozen  or  frosted  foods  are  not  an  out¬ 
growth  of  war  efforts,  and  that  system  of  food  preser¬ 
vation  is  not  being  turned  to  in  any  such  volume  as 
to  cause  alarm,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  a  departure  from  the  old  and  tried  canning, 
frosted  foods  may  be  held  up  as  somewhat  of  a  warn¬ 
ing.  The  rush  into  them  took  place  some  years  ago, 
has  now  settled  down  to  a  rather  steady  pace,  and  may 
be  expected  to  go  along  in  that  position  for  some  time, 
at  least  until  all  this  war  mess  has  passed,  and  the 
unsettled  conditions  following  it  have  been  entirely 
cleaned  up,  and  booming  prosperity  once  more  has 
been  established;  because  frosted  foods,  their  produc¬ 
tion  and  their  maintenance  and  their  distribution,  all 
pertain  to  a  strata  of  living  far  and  way  above  either 
canning  or  drying.  A  moment’s  consideration  dis¬ 
closes  this:  experience  taught  the  new  freezers  that 
they  must  select  quality  crops  at  least  as  carefully  as 
the  canners  do,  which  means  that  they  cannot  take 
the  leavings  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  commission 
houses,  but  must  have  their  crops  grown  from  pedi¬ 
greed  seed,  under  scientific  culture,  supervised  and 
harvested  at  just  the  right  moment  just  as  the  can¬ 
ners  do.  And  having  reached  the  food  plant,  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  such  crops  calls  for  the  same  exacting  treat¬ 
ment  given  canning  crops;  i.  e.,  sorting  and  trimming, 
grading  and  blanching,  handling  right  up  to  the  lip 
of  the  can,  but  instead  run  into  boxes  or  containers  of 
paper  or  other  material  and  into  the  freezers,  instead 
of  into  the  retorts,  as  would  be  done  in  canning.  That 
freezing  and  handling  equipment  is  extensive  and  ex¬ 
pensive,  requiring  expert,  scientific  handling  of  the 
product,  but  especially  costly  in  maintaining  the  re- 
.  quired  temperatures  to  do  effective  work.  That  done 
the  product  must  be  kept  under  constant  refrigeration 
from  the  original  plant,  to  the  wholesaler,  if  any,  to 
the  retailer  and  finally  to  and  by  the  consumer ;  a  very 


meritorious  product  but  one  calling  for  skilled  han¬ 
dling  from  beginning  to  end,  ami  a  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  called  for  on  the  part  of  the  users  greater  than 
for  any  other  food.  All  of  this  spells  cost,  and  cost 
in  any  language  means  swank.  Frozen  foods  take  a  lot 
of  money  to  produce,  but  an  even  greater  amount  to 
advertise  and  to  sell,  and  so  it  has  drifted  into  few 
hands,  as  all  now  well  know. 

There  may  be  no  interruption  from  the  war  upon 
full  and  plentiful  refrigeration  in  this  country,  but  if 
that  proves  true  it  will  be  about  the  only  thing  able 
to  claim  such  immunity.  That  the  frozen  foods  will 
not  fit  into  distant  transportation,  or  into  war  cam¬ 
paigns,  needs  no  mention. 

So  now  the  drift  is  away  from  canning,  that  rugged, 
always  ready,  always  safe  and  cheapest  form  of  food 
preservation — behind  the  iron  walls  of  a  can — towards 
dried  foods — dessicated  or  dehydrated,  if  you  would  be 
more  classy.  And  a  lot  of  canners,  and  a  lot  of  others 
who  seemingly  know  little  or  nothing  about  whole¬ 
food  conservation,  are  turning  to  this  new  venture. 
Better  be  careful  and  go  slow  about  getting  into  this, 
even  if  you  are  fully  versed  in  canning  knowledge  and 
the  handling  of  foods.  Mechanical  equipment  is 
largely  lacking,  but  this  could  be  promptly  produced, 
of  a  kind,  if  the  priorities  only  had  the  materials  to 
release.  They  have  been  drying  raisins,  prunes,  and 
fruits  and  some  vegetables  for  years,  as  you  know.  In 
fact,  dried  foods  are  among  humanity’s  earliest  ven¬ 
tures,  discoveries  rather  than  inventions.  Having  been 
driven  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  for  his  transgres¬ 
sions,  and  condemned  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  mankind  began  that  never  ending  trek  for 
something  to  eat.  When  he  found  that  the  flesh  of 
animals  was  good,  he  lost  no  time  using  it,  but  was  not 
always  able  to  consume  the  whole  carcass  at  once,  and 
wishing  to  keep  it  out  of  the  reach  of  dogs  and  other 
animals,  he  hung  it  up  in  the  trees.  The  hot  dry  winds 
of  that  country  quickly  turned  this  meat  into  what  we 
used  to  call  “jerked  beef,”  now  dried  beef.  And  that 
was  the  beginning  of  dried  foods,  which  soon  took  in 
the  root  crops  and  the  grains  or  seeds.  So  it  is  not 
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new;  but  the  drying  of  many  of  the  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  now  attempted  is  decidedly  new,  tomatoes,  for 
instance,  with  their  more  than  86%  water,  as  a  fresh 
vegetable. 

The  idea  is  that  if  there  are  not  enough  tin  cans 
to  care  for  the  big  food  crops  the  growers  are  being 
urged  to  produce,  that  the  remainder  be  dried,  and  at 
all  events  none  wasted.  The  idea  is  praiseworthy:  to 
save  every  bit  of  food,  for  this  old  world  is  starving 
in  most  of  its  regions,  and  more  are  being  added  daily. 
And  these  dried  foods  may  be  shipped  in  such  larger 
amounts,  or  in  less  shipping  space,  than  that  required 
for  canned  foods!  All  true,  and  as  a  war  emergency 
they  deserve  full  support ;  even  more,  a  portion  usually 
canned  ought  to  be  deflected  into  the  dried  form  be¬ 
cause  of  this  easier  shipping  fact.  But  don’t  run  hog- 
wild  on  this.  If  what  we  see  is  true  there  are  enough 
drying  plants  in  working  condition  right  now  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  dried  foods  our  boys  will  require  in  their 
far-flung  efforts.  True,  ten  times  the  bulk  of  dried 
food  may  be  shipped  as  compared  with  the  canned,  in 
some  items,  but  it  is  not  quite  as  easy  as  all  that.  If 
the  canners  had  listened  to  our  advice,  to  stencil  on 
every  can  the  name  of  the  product  inside  the  tin,  the 
entire  hold  of  a  ship  might  have  been  crammed  full 
of  cans  of  food,  and  the  bilge,  leaking  water,  rats  or 
the  omnipresent  vermin  could  have  affected  not  one 
single  can;  yea,  even  had  the  vessel  been  sunk,  and 
raised  again,  that  load  of  canned  food  would  have  been 
just  as  good  as  ever.  The  dried  foods  are  lighter,  but 
they  must  be  protected,  and  that  means  metal  if  not 
tin. 

So  we  come  back  to  the  inevitable:  is  tin  so  scarce 
that  there  will  not  be  enough  to  pack  the  big  packs 
now  being  prepared  for  in  increased  acreages? 

That  tin  restriction  order  of  February  12th  would 
never  have  been  issued  unless  those  in  position  to  see 
and  to  understand  the  tin  supply  situation  had  been 
convinced  that  only  drastic  measures  could  save  the 
food  crops.  It  was  drastic,  but  was  it  drastic  enough  ? 
If  we  could  look  into  the  condition  of  our  country  six 
months  or  a  year  from  now,  and  if  we  could  then  see 
that  our  cities  had  been  bombed,  our  people  distracted 
and  hungry — we  would  not  have  any  trouble  in  elim¬ 
inating  all  foods  in  cans  except  the  most  essential — 
canned  milk,  canned  tomatoes,  canned  baked  beans, 
and  in  event  of  such  conditions  they  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  be  using  poison  gas,  so  we  would  need  canned 
water,  and  the  like ;  and  no  one  would  have  any  qualms 
about  giving  up  the  canning  of  beer,  of  peas,  and  of 
asparagus  and  of  all  the  fruits  and  delicacies  we  all 
like  so  well.  If  we  cut  out  everything  but  the  most 


essential  that  stock  pile  of  tin  might  be  made  to  reach. 
For  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  the  users 
of  tin  in  the  multitude  of  industrial  ways  would  have 
found  something  else  to  replace  it — if  we  needed  it 
for  foods!! 

Now,  as  it  is,  they  are  making  progress  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tin;  in  the  electric  coating  of  tin  plate;  of 
a  new  treatment  of  the  so-called  black  plates,  bonder- 
izing,  which  will  enable  these  black  plates  (which  are 
not  black  at  all,  but  a  light  gray,  the  black  being  a  trade 
term  for  uncoated  plates)  to  be  used  just  as  tin  plates 
have  always  been  used.  Tin  may  go  by  the  board  from 
a  war  necessity,  but  hardly  likely.  However,  American 
ingenuity  will  find  a  way,  but  meantime  the  tin  ought 
to  be  conserved  for  food  cans  only,  and  then  only  for 
the  most  essential  foods.  That  would  be  playing  safe, 
until  we  had  developed  a  substitute  or  had  found  new 
sources  of  tin.  Hard  on  the  dog  food  canners,  the  beer 
canners,  the  baked  bean  canners,  the  kraut  canners 
and  the  specialty  canners,  even  the  rattlesnake  can¬ 
ners  ! !  ?  Surely  it  is  hard,  but  this  is  war. 

STUDY  YOUR  SOII^Professor  Robert  E.  Young, 
Waltham,  Massachusetts,  asks  the  question:  Are  you 
getting  the  most  from  your  commercial  fertilizers? 
“The  fertilizer  question,”  he  advises,  “is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  a  great  deal  of  consideration.  The 
fertilizer  should  be  fitted  to  the  soil  and  to  the  crop, 
and  soil  tests  may  be  of  help  in  this  fitting  process. 
Make  sure  you  are  using  the  proper  analysis  fertilizer. 
A  7-7-7  is  relatively  high  in  nitrogen,  and  is  for  leafy 
crops  such  as  celery,  spinach,  and  cabbage,  provided 
your  particular  soil  fits  in  that  picture.  A  fertilizer 
high  in  phosphate,  such  as  5-10-5  or  4-12-4,  is  for 
fruit-producing  crops  like  tomatoes,  corn,  and  beans. 
For  the  root  crops,  a  high  potash  fertilizer  such  as 
5-10-10  is  suggested.  In  each  case  the  soil  must  be 
considered  when  making  the  choice.  On  older  market 
garden  soils  when  the  plant  food  is  well  balanced,  a 
5-8-7  fertilizer  fits  many  crops  and  soils  very  well.” 


Calendar  Of  Events 


APRIL  15,  1942 — Spring  Meeting,  Pennsylvania  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Canners  and  Field  Men’s  Conference,  Nittany-Lion 
Inn,  State  College,  Pa. 

APRIL  15,  1942 — Spring  Meeting,  Indiana  Canners  Association, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

JUNE  8-14,  1942 — Annual  Convention,  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JUNE  15-17,  1942 — Third  Annual  Meeting,  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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DEHYDRATED  FOODS  IN  THE  ARMY  RATION 


Army  purchase  of  18  million  pounds 
of  seven  dehydrated  vegetables  this  year 
points  to  large-scale  development  of  the 
dehydrated  food  industry  on  what  may 
prove  to  be  a  permanent  basis.  Experi¬ 
ments  in  taste,  vitamin  content,  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  potatoes,  onions,  and  cab¬ 
bages  totaling  4  million  pounds  have  con¬ 
vinced  Lieutenant  Colonel  Paul  P.  Logan 
and  his  staflF  of  food  scientists  in  the 
Army  Quartermaster  Corps  that  their 
two-year  research  project  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
commercial  food  manufacturers  is  a  suc¬ 
cess.  How  the  public  will  benefit  from 
lightweight,  attractive,  and  cheap  vege¬ 
tables  from  which  the  water  has  been 
removed  will  not  be  known  until  after 
the  war.  But  how  our  soldiers  overseas 
will  benefit  is  now  certain. 

Vast  amounts  of  shipping  and  stor¬ 
age  space  can  be  saved  by  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  concentrated  foods.  The 
overseas  shipment  of  27  million  pounds 
of  potatoes,  for  example,  now  can  be 
reduced  to  3  million  pounds,  which  will 
save  at  least  500,000  cubic  feet  of  cargo 
space.  This  amounts  to  more  than  the 
capacity  of  two  cargo  ships,  or  about 
10,000  ships’  tons. 

The  seven  vegetables  that  will  be  sent 
overseas  in  great  quantities  in  their  new 
form  are  potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  cab¬ 
bages,  beets,  rutabagas,  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  Other  concentrated  food  products 
recently  included  on  the  regular  menus 
of  our  soldiers  serving  abroad  are  pow¬ 
dered  soups,  eggs,  and  milk. 

During  the  World  War,  the  Army  pur¬ 
chased  large  quantities  of  concentrated 
food  for  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force.  Unfortunately,  the  science  of  de¬ 
hydration  was  then  in  a  pioneer  stage, 
and  the  dried  vegetables  served  to  our 
soldiers  in  France  often  were  poor  in 
flavor  and  tough.  Hash  of  satisfactory 
quality,  however,  was  made  of  refreshed 
dehydrated  potatoes  and  canned  corned 
beef.  But  since  its  pioneer  days,  the 
Army  has  learned  much  in  its  Commodi¬ 
ties  Division,  and  from  a  Department  of 
Agriculture*  experimental  laboratory. 

During  the  past  year,  due  to  Lend- 
Lease  procurement,  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  was  brought  about  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  dried  eggs,  soup,  and  milk. 
One  pound  of  dried  whole  eggs  is  the 
equivalent  of  three  dozen  liquid  eggs.  A 
five-pound  can  of  powdered  chicken  soup 
is  sufficient  for  25  gallons  of  liquid  va¬ 
riety,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  vege¬ 
table  soup  mix  which  contains  soy  beans, 
grits,  barley,  green  peas,  yellow  peas, 
rice,  carrots,  sugar,  and  spices.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  a  four-pound  can  of  tomato  soup 
powder  will  make  90  servings  of  eight 
ounces  each  when  water  is  added. 

It  was  found  in  the  Army  study  that 
each  individual  type  of  vegetable  had  to 
be  studied  minutely  and  that  plans  for 
the  concentration  of  one  vegetable  into 
a  dried  food  product  might  be  radically 


different  from  those  required  to  dehy¬ 
drate  any  other. 

PACKAGING 

Packaging  the  concentrated  foods  has 
presented  a  problem  in  view  of  the 
shortage  of  tin.  Specially  treated  paper 
cartons,  treated  with  various  chemicals 
and  wax  coatings,  which  are  virtually 
moisture-proof  and  are  not  subject  to 
deterioration  under  temperature  ex¬ 
tremes,  have  been  developed. 

Some  dehydrated  products,  the  test 
program  reveals,  readily  give  off  their 
flavor  if  exposed  to  the  air.  Onions,  for 
this  reason,  must  be  kept  in  an  air-tight 
package.  Other  products,  like  cabbage, 
will  deteriorate  through  oxidation  and 
therefore  must  be  packaged  in  an 
oxygen-free  atmosphere.  In  such  case 
the  oxygen  in  the  hermetically  sealed 
package  is  displaced  by  either  nitrogen 
or  carbon  dioxide. 

Certain  concentrated  products  deteri¬ 
orate  in  direct  proportion  to  their  stor¬ 
age  temperature.  Onions,  for  instance, 
can  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  as  long 
as  two  years  if  placed  in  air-tight  con¬ 
tainers  and  held  in  a  storage  tempei’a- 
ture  of  40  degrees.  On  the  other  hand, 
onions  packaged  in  exactly  the  same  way 
will  hold  very  little  flavor  at  the  end  of 
only  60  days  if  stored  at  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

METHODS 

A  number  of  methods  of  dehydration 
currently  are  in  use.  The  basic  princi¬ 
ple  of  all  seems  to  be  that  generally  the 
food  product  should  be  dehydrated  from 
the  inside  out;  which  means  that  great 
heat  cannot  be  applied  at  the  beginning 
of  the  drying  out  process  without  the 
danger  of  causing  a  bony-like  structure 
to  form  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
powdered  or  crystallized  food.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  the  exterior  moist  by 
controlled  humidity  until  the  innermost 
part  of  the  product  has  acquired  the  de¬ 
sired  temperature.  From  this  point  the 
moisture  gradually  can  be  reduced  and 
the  heat  increased.  Thus  the  product 
gives  off  its  own  moisture  and  becomes 
dehydrated. 

Before  any  food  product  is  actually  de¬ 
hydrated  it  must  first  be  “pre-processed,” 
a  term  which  includes  selection,  grind¬ 
ing,  washing  and  blanching.  Some  vege¬ 
tables  such  as  cabbage  must  be  blanched 
(scalded)  in  steam,  others,  like  potatoes, 
in  plain  water,  and  still  others,  like  car¬ 
rots,  in  salt  water.  To  show  how  im¬ 
portant  this  blanching  process  is:  un¬ 
blanched  potatoes  attain  an  undesirable 
dull,  starchy  and  irregularly  darkened 
appearance  when  dried. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
now  under  study  by  the  Army  tech¬ 
nicians  is  the  proper  stage  of  maturity 
at  which  to  dehydrate  a  vegetable.  So 
far,  no  vegetables  which  are  woody  and 


fibrous  have  turned  out  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  dehydration  purposes.  Another 
question  still  unanswered  is  whether  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  of  vegetables  will  produce 
equally  satisfactory  dehydrated  products 
if  grown  in  different  sections  of  the 
country. 

INDUSTRY  EXPANSION 

The  Army  hopes  by  careful  laboratory 
research  and  by  collaboration  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  it  can, 
during  the  present  year,  assemble  suffi¬ 
cient  data  to  enable  the  dehydration  in¬ 
dustry  to  expand  its  facilities  and  pro¬ 
duce  enough  acceptable  concentrated 
foods  to  meet  the  Army’s  war  needs.  Un¬ 
questionably,  many  of  the  new  products 
will  also  find  widespread  acceptance  by 
civilian  consumers  when  they  become 
commercially  available. 

Under  present  plans  the  expansion  of 
facilities  this  year  will  be  limited  to 
companies  that  have  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  dehydration,  or  to  canners 
who  already  are  equipped  with  the  pre¬ 
paratory  machinery  required  for  large- 
scale  drying  of  food.  In  this  way  the 
requirements  of  our  armed  forces  can 
be  met  with  the  least  possible  demand  for 
new  machinery  and  also  the  least  possible 
withdrawal  from  other  war  industries  of 
strategic  metals  and  materials. 

In  the  past  year  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  dehydration  facilities  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  area  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  combined.  The 
Army  study  has  included  all  the  im¬ 
portant  production  areas  throughout  the 
United  States  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  conditions  may  make  it  desirable  to 
locate  dehydration  plants  elsewhere  than 
in  the  Far  West. 

The  cost  of  a  dehydration  plant  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $10,000  for  one  unit  that  will 
produce  1,000  pounds  of  food  a  day.  This 
is  not  a  good  rule  of  thumb,  however, 
because  vegetables  dry  at  different  ra¬ 
tios:  cabbages  at  18  to  1,  for  instance; 
potatoes  at  3  or  4  to  1.  Lemons  have 
been  successfully  dehydrated  into  crys¬ 
tals  for  lemonade,  useful  not  only  for  its 
refreshment  value,  but  for  the  vitamins 
it  contains.  The  Army  recipe  for  lemon 
juice  calls  for  the  use  of  one  11 -ounce 
can  of  crystals  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
To  make  lemonade  for  100  men  (eleven 
gallons),  two  11-ounce  cans  of  crystals 
are  dissolved  in  ten  gallons  of  water  and 
a  gallon  of  simple  syrup  is  addpd. 

British  scientists  have  been  of  great 
help  to  the  Army  in  its  research  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  recently  formed  National 
Dehydrator’s  Association  has  given  val¬ 
uable  advice  and  aid.  The  Army  Quar¬ 
termaster  Corps  feels  that,  while  it  is 
doing  its  job  of  feeding  our  troops  a 
more  palatable  and  appealing  ration,  it 
is  also  making  discoveries  that  will  have 
a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  public’s  liv¬ 
ing  costs  and  well-being  after  the  victory. 
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WATCHING  WASHINGTON 


CEILING  PRICES  ADJUSTED 

A  move  to  eliminate  disparities  exist¬ 
ing  between  some  sellers  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  are  under  tempo¬ 
rary  ceiling  price  regulation  has  been 
taken  by  O.P.A.  by  amending  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.  6. 

Under  the  original  regulation,  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  certain  designated  va¬ 
rieties  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  to  be  determined  by  reference  to 
“the  highest  price  at  which  the  seller 
sold,  contracted  to  be  sold  for  delivery 
within  60  days,  delivered  or  transferred” 
such  foods  during  the  period  February 
23-27,  1942. 

The  amendment  changes  the  pricing 
clause  to  read  “the  highest  price  at  which 
the  seller  sold  or  contracted  to  sell  for 
delivery  within  sixty  days.” 

The  revision  was  found  necessary  be¬ 
cause  during  the  period  February  23-27, 
some  canners  did  not  sell  or  contract  to 
sell  for  delivery  within  60  days  in  the 
locality  of  a  particular  delivery  point 
any  of  the  certain  kinds  of  canned 
fruits  or  vegetables,  but  did  deliver  or 
transfer  some  of  such  kind.  Under  the 
regulation  as  originally  promulgated, 
the  seller’s  maximum  price  then  would  be 
determined  by  the  highest  transfer  or 
delivery  made  in  that  period,  whereas 
many  such  deliveries  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  earlier  contracts,  when  prices 
were  much  lower  than  during  the  period 
specified  in  the  original  O.P.A.  order. 

Under  the  regulation  as  it  now  stands, 
the  seller  who  had  not  made  an  actual 
sale  or  contract,  but  has  made  deliveries 
or  transfers,  will  be  on  a  parity  with  a 
seller  who  neither  sold,  contracted  to 
sell,  delivered  or  transferred  during  the 
period.  Such  sellers  are  permitted  to 
sell  at  the  highest  market  price  in  the 
locality  of  the  delivery  point  during  the 
February  23-27  period  for  the  same  kind 
of  canned  fruits  or  vegetables. 


MEYER  SUCCEEDS  BAXTER  IN 
WPB  POST 

John  L.  Baxter,  who  has  served  with 
the  War  Production  Board  and  its  pre¬ 
decessor  0PM,  since  November  1940,  re¬ 
signed  on  April  1st  as  Chief  of  the  Can¬ 
ned  Foods  Section  of  the  Food  Supply 
Branch  to  give  more  attention  to  his 
private  business  with  H.  C.  Baxter  & 
Brother.  At  the  request  of  WPB  he  will, 
however,  continue  to  act  as  consultant 
to  the  Canned  Foods  Section.  Mr. 
Baxter’s  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Canning  Business  and  its  problems 
proved  invaluable  both  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  the  Industry  in  the  for¬ 
mative  stages  of  the  war  program.  E. 
A.  Meyer,  who  became  Mr.  Baxter’s  as¬ 
sistant  in  December  of  1941,  has  been 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Food  Supply 
Branch. 


TINPLATE  FOR  CAPS 

Use  of  tinplate  and  terneplate  as  clos¬ 
ures  for  glass  containers  was  brought 
under  control  by  the  War  Production 
Board  April  3rd  with  the  issuance  of 
Conservation  Order  M-104. 

The  order  restricts  the  production  of 
tinplate  or  terneplate  crown  caps  for 
bottled  beer  and  soft  drinks  after  a  four- 
week  period,  and  lists  other  specific  prod¬ 
ucts  for  which  tinplate  or  terneplate 
closures  may  not  be  produced  after  a 
similar  interim  period. 

Cover  caps  made  of  tinplate  or  terne¬ 
plate,  designed  as  closures  for  tomato 
catsup,  chili  sauce,  and  for  home-use 
jars  of  jelly,  jam,  marmalade  or  pre¬ 
serves  may  no  longer  be  produced.  This 
restriction  is  effective  immediately. 

The  WPB  Containers  Branch,  which  is 
administering  the  order,  said  that  ap¬ 
proximately  1,600  tons  of  tin  annually 
would  be  saved  by  the  order,  and  that 
additons  to  be  made  to  the  lists  of  prod¬ 
ucts  for  which  tin  closures  are  barred 
would  save  another  300  tons. 

Further  reductions  in  tin  for  closures 
are  expected  to  result  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  coating  materials  which 
will  allow  more  foods  to  be  packed  with¬ 
out  tinplate.  Eventually,  the  branch 
added,  use  of  tin  in  closures  may  be  cut 
to  as  little  as  500  or  600  tons  a  year, 
compared  with  normal  consumption  of 
pbout  3,100  tons. 

The  largest  savings  to  result  from  the 
order  will  be  derived  from  the  regula¬ 
tions  on  crown  caps  for  beer  and  car¬ 
bonated  beverages.  It  is  expected  that 
<^hese  industries  will  depend  largely  on 
blackplate  for  their  closure  require¬ 
ments. 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
order  follow: 

1.  Beginning  four  weeks  from  April 
3rd,  the  manufacture  of  tinplate  or 
terneplate  shells  for  beer,  soft  drink,  or 
carbonated  beverage  crown  caps  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  During  the  interim  period,  tin¬ 
plate  and  terneplate  may  be  used  only 
to  the  extent  that  cork  linings  are  avail¬ 
able. 

2.  Tinplate  and  terneplate  are  banned 
in  the  manufacture  of  screw  bands  for 
two-piece  home-canning  closures,  effec¬ 
tive  four  weeks  from  April  3rd.  These 
bands,  which  have  a  center  piece  cut 
out,  are  used  to  hold  a  disc  in  place  over 
a  glass  jar.  Pending  a  study  of  possi¬ 
ble  substitutes,  the  disc  can  still  be  made 
of  tinplate. 

3.  Cover  caps,  or  those  closures  which 
fit  over  a  seal  (often  of  paraffin)  on 
home-use  glass  jars  containing  jellies, 
jams,  preserves,  or  marmalade,  may  not 
longer  be  made  of  tinplate  or  terneplate. 

4.  Beginning  four  weeks  from  April 
3rd,  tinplate  or  terneplate  closures  may 
not  be  manufactured  for  coffee,  tea,  tea 
balls,  dry  spices  (except  those  containing 
salt,  onion  salt,  or  garlic  salt),  candy, 
peanut  butter,  linoleum  cement,  radiator 


cement,  fly  spray,  lighter  fluids,  oleic 
acids,  dry  cleaners  .  and  dry  cleaning 
fluid,  graphite,  and  paste-type  waxes. 

5.  Use  of  tinplate,  terneplate,  or  black- 
plate  in  the  manufacture  of  closures  for 
glass  containers  of  animal  food  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  effective  immediately. 

6.  The  order  does  not  prevent  the  un¬ 
restricted  sale  or  use  of  any  closures 
which  are  completely  manufactured  on 
the  date  of  issuance.  The  manufacture, 
sale,  delivery,  and  use  of  closures  made 
from  tinplate  or  terneplate  already  lac¬ 
quered,  varnished,  or  lithographed  on 
the  date  of  issuance  of  the  order  is  also 
permitted. 

Orders  standardizing  glass  container 
sizes,  and  restricting  the  use  of  rubber 
as  a  sealing  agent  for  closures  are  under 
consideration  by  the  Containers  Branch. 

CAP  COATINGS 

To  save  scarce  materials  such  as  tung 
oil,  resins  and  solvents,  the  Director  of 
Industry  Operations  April  6  announced 
the  issuance  of  Conservation  Order 
M-116,  limiting  the  use  of  enamel  coat¬ 
ings  for  glass  container  tops. 

The  order  prohibits  further  use  of 
enamel  coating  on  the  exterior  surfaces 
of  tinplate  or  terneplate  closures  for 
glass  containers,  subject  to  certain 
exceptions. 

Reductior^of  the  weight  of  the  interior 
and  exterior  enamel  coating  on  all  clos¬ 
ures  for  glass  containers  to  not  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  standard  weight 
in  1940,  wherever  practicable,  is  also  di¬ 
rected  by  the  order. 

WPB  officials  expect  that  through  the 
order  approximately  1,500,000  pounds  of 
scarce  protective  coating  raw  materials 
will  be  conserved.  These  materials  in¬ 
clude  tung  oil,  pthalic  anhydride  resins, 
phenolic  resins  and  certain  solvents. 

Manufacturers  will  still  be  allowed  to 
coat  container  closures  with  enamel  when 
required  to  protect  lithographed  printing 
if  other  means  of  designation  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  closure  are  impracticable,  or 
where  the  closures  are  heat-sterilized  for 
use  with  food  products  for  human  con¬ 
sumption. 

RUBBER  FOR  CLOSURES 

Packers  deprived  of  tin  are  prevented 
from  the  use  of  rubber  for  glass  closure 
purposes  by  a  WPB  order  effective  May 
9  preventing  the  purchase  or  use  of  any 
rubber  products  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass  jar  closures  for  over  40  groups  of 
products.  Among  the  products  affected 
are  greens,  honey,  macaroni,  pickles, 
sauces,  potato  products,  salad  dressings, 
soup,  sandwich  spreads,  syrups,  turnips, 
whole  apricots  and  whole  carrots. 

CANNERS’  SUGAR 

The  War  Production  Board  has  noti¬ 
fied  canners  and  packers  that  they  may 
obtain  quota-exempt  sugar  under  Order 
M-55  in  amounts  needed  for  the  first 
processing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Sugar  needed  for  any  secondary  proc- 
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Tomato  Baskets  S“"P““E~~E~~D““S 


Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 

JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 


BANK  ST. 


BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 


FACTORIES;  BRIDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 


ROD 

SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 


REMOVER  and  WASHER 

for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course, 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

"The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


COOK  ROOM  PRODUCTION 

INCREASES  TANK  CAPACITY 

•  If  you  require  greater  cooking  capacity  to  meet  1942  pro¬ 
duction  requirements,  an  obvious  move  would  be  to  replace 
some  old,  obsolete  and  outmoded  coils  with  Kook-Mores. 
There  isn’t  anything  to  compare  with  Kook-More  efficiency. 
Kook-More  Koils  are  rated  to  evaporate  tank  contents  60 
per  cent  in  13  minutes  at  125  pounds  pressure,  but,  every 
season  there  are  Kook-More  users  who  proudly  submit  bet¬ 
ter  production  records.  Kook-More  design  keeps  coils  filled 
with  live  steam.  Condensate  is  discharged  as  the  steam  makes 
one  complete  round  of  circulation. 

•  Kook-More  Koils  also  have  great¬ 
er  radiation  surface.  This  means  a 
more  rapid  transfer  of  the  heat  from 
coils  filled  constantly  with  live 
steam.  Inlet  and  outlet  in  Kook- 
More  are  combined  in  a  divide:! 
header.  Condensate  is  discharged 
as  rapidly  as  it  accumulates.  For 
wooden  tanks,  Kook-More  headers 
provide  air  space  to  protect  bottoms 
from  heat  and  prevent  charring. 
Kook -More  Koils  are  easy  to  clean. 


LANGSENKAMP  EFFICIENCY 
FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  LINE 

•  For  a  production  line  that  is  completely  ef¬ 
ficient  -  completely  dependable — and  high  capa¬ 
city  throughout — to  Kook-More  equipped  tanks 
add  Indiana  Pulpers  and  Finishers.  The  Indiana 
line  of  pulpers  embraces  three  models  of  pulpers 
in  Indiana  Standard  Construction,  and  two 
models  of  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust.  Indiana  Paddle 
Finishers  in  two  sizes  with  Indiana  Improved 
Brush  Finisher  in  one  size.  All  Indiana  ma¬ 
chines  are  sturdy,  completely  sanitary,  and  oper¬ 
ate  efficiently  on  less  horsepower.  For  further 
information  consult  Langsenkamp  Catalog  or 
wire  F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  227 
East  South  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pul- 
per,  a  producer  ol  fine 
quality  in  great  volume. 


Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
have  a  long  service  life 
with  negligible  mainten- 


VICTORY  IN  FOOD  PRODUCTION 
IS  ESSENTIAL  FOR  VICTORY  AT  ARMS 
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essing  is  not  quota  exempt.  The  ruling 
(Interpretation  No.  2  of  Order  M-55, 
amended)  was  made  April  4  following 
many  inquiries  as  to  the  application  of 
a  canner’s  sugar  quota  exemption  under 
the  sugar  order. 

The  exemption,  the  interpretation  said, 
applies  only  to  sugar  required  for  the 
first  processing  of  fruits  or  vegetables 
by  quick-freezing,  cold-packing,  can¬ 
ning,  preserving,  or  other  methods.  It 
does  not  apply  to  sugar  required  for 
processing  fruits  or  vegetables  after  they 
have  been  processed  by  any  preserving 
method  other  than  temporary  refrigera¬ 
tion  in  bulk. 

SOLDER  AND  TERNE  RESTRICTIONS 

Regulations  governing  tin  usage, 
which  was  brought  under  WPB  conser¬ 
vation  control  by  Order  M-43-a  on  March 
18,  are  revised  under  the  terms  of 
Amendment  No.  lA  to  the  Order,  effec¬ 
tive  April  6. 

Sub-paragraph  (c)  (2)  (ii)  of  the 

Order  is  amended  to  allow  the  use  of 
enough  solder  to  manufacture  the  cans 
permitted  by  Conservation  Order  M-81. 

Terne  metal  used  for  terne  plating 
cans  under  Conservation  Order  M-81 
must  be  limited  in  tin  content  to  15  per 
cent  by  weight.  Terne  metal  used  to 
coat  long  ternes  may  not  contain  more 
than  10  per  cent  tin  by  weight. 

The  term  “automobile  body  solder”  is 
defined  to  include  any  tin-bearing  ma¬ 
terial  used  as  a  filler  or  smoother  for 
automobile  or  truck  bodies  or  fenders. 

ARMY  CANNED  FOODS  TO  BE 

PURCHASED  BY  NEGOTIATION 

J.  Howard  Hamilton,  Administrator  of 
Consei’vation  Order  No.  M-86-a,  has  ex¬ 
plained  that  all  purchases  of  canned 
foods  subject  to  the  oi’der  will  be  made 
by  negotiation  with  the  canner  through 
field  buyers  for  the  three  central  quar¬ 
termaster  depots  from  which  they  will 
operate.  The  depots  are:  Jersey  City 
Quartermaster  Depot,  Chicago  Quarter¬ 
master  Depot,  and  the  California  Quar- 
tei’inaster  Depot  at  Oakland,  California. 
Through  such  negotiation  canners  will 
know  when  sales  made  to  the  Government 
may  be  charged  against  their  individual 
allocation  agencies.  Sales  made  to  any 
Government  agency  through  any  other 
method  of  purchase  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  canned  foods  delivered  against 
tbe  allocations  provided  for  in  M-86-a. 

ARMY  BUYING  CANNED  MEATS  BY 
WEEKLY  AWARDS 

According  to  a  release  made  by  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Joseph  E.  Barzynski,  Com¬ 
manding  General  of  the  Chicago  Quar¬ 
termaster  Depot,  it  is  proposed  to  buy 
the  Army’s  canned  meat  requirements 
on  a  continuous  basis  by  making  weekly 
awards  rather  than  contracting  for  large 
amounts  at  intervals  of  several  months. 

On  April  7th  and  each  Tuesday  there¬ 
after,  informal  bids  by  letter  or  tele¬ 
gram  will  be  received  for  bacon,  dry,  salt 


cured;  beef,  corned,  canned;  luncheon 
meat,  pork,  canned;  meat  and  vegetable 
stew,  canned;  and  sausage,  Vienna-style, 
canned. 

This  should  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
speculation  on  the  part  of  the  contrac¬ 
tor  as  to  the  cost  of  raw  materials.  It 
is  anticipated  that  it  will  produce  a  con¬ 
tinual  flow  of  canned  meats  for  the 
Army,  while  allowing  packers  to  main¬ 
tain  such  commercial  production  as  their 
can  allotments  may  permit.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  desired  to  spread  the  business 
among  a  considerable  number  of  packers 
so  as  to  facilitate  increasing  the  supply 
when  this  may  become  necessary.  Should 
sufficient  bids  at  favorable  prices  not  be 
forthcoming,  other  steps  will  be  taken 
to  insure  that  the  Army  secures  its 
canned  meats  on  an  equitable  basis. 

SOUP  RESTRICTIONS 

The  following  Amendment  of  Conser¬ 
vation  Order  M-81  on  tinplate  and  terne- 
plate  to  limit  the  packing  of  condensed 
soup  in  tinplate  after  June  30  to  certain 
specified  kinds  was  issued  April  6  by  the 
Director  of  Industry  Operations. 

(1)  Item  1  of  Miscellaneous  Foods  of 
Table  II  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“1.  Sotips,  meaning  only  the  following 
kinds  of  soup,  which,  after  June 
30,  1942,  shall  contain  not  less 
than  the  specified  percentage,  by 
weight,  of  dry  solids  from  the 
products  listed  in  Table  I  or  Table 
II. 

Class  A.  Chicken,  Chicken  Gum¬ 
bo,  Chicken  Noodle,  Gumbo  Cre¬ 
ole,  Consomme,  and  Bouillon — 6%. 
Class  B.  Tomato,  Asparagus, 
Spinach,  and  Fresh  Green  Peas — 
7%. 

Class  C.  Clam  or  Fish  Chowders 

— 8%. 

Class  D.  Scotch  Broth,  Vegetable, 
Vegetable  -  Vegetarian,  Pepper 
Pot,  Ox  Tail,  Mock  Turtle,  Coun¬ 
try  Style  Chicken,  and  Corn 
Chowder — 10%. 

Class  E.  Beef,  and  Vegetable 
Beef — 12%. 

“The  foregoing  kinds  of  soup  may  be 
packed  only  in  No.  1  Picnic  or  larger 
cans.  For  packing,  during  the  calendar 
year  1942,  all  the  foregoing  kinds  of 
soup,  having  the  percentage  of  solids 
above  specified,  a  canner  may  use  100% 
of  the  tinplate  which  he  used  during 
the  calendar  year  1941  for  packing  such 
kinds  of  soup  in  a  form  which  required, 
for  serving  at  the  table,  the  addition  of 
not  less  than  an  equal  part  of  water  or 
other  liquid;  and  70%  of  the  tinplate 
which  he  used  during  the  calendar  year 
1941  for  packing  such  kinds  of  soup  in 
a  ready-to-serve  form.  All  tinplate 
used  by  a  canner  for  packing  soups, 
broths,  and  chowder  pursuant  to  the 
succeeding  Item  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  tinplate  quota  provided  by  this 
paragraph.” 

(2)  Item  2  of  Miscellaneous  Foods  of 
Table  II  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


“2.  Soups,  Broths  and  Chowders,  oth¬ 
er  than  those  of  the  kinds  or  con¬ 
sistency  specified  in  the  foregoing 
Item,  25%  of  1940  pack.  Not  to 
be  packed  after  June  30,  1942.” 

(3)  This  Amendment  shall  be  effec¬ 
tive  from  the  date  of  issuance  of  this 
Order,  provided  that,  during  the  interval 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Order  un¬ 
til  June  30,  1942,  no  canner  shall  use 
more  tinplate  for  packing  the  kinds  of 
soup  listed  in  Item  1  hereof  than  he  used 
for  such  purposes  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1941. 

CANNERS  PRIORITIES  PROCEDURE- 

Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Order  P-115 

These  products  are  covered  by  order 
P-115  and  the  following  procedure  should 
be  used: 

1.  For  repairs  as  defined  by  the  order, 
the  canner  uses  an  A-3  rating.  The 
canner  is  authorized  to  indorse  his  pur¬ 
chase  order  for  repairs  without  clear¬ 
ance  through  the  administrator. 

2.  On  equipment  and  material  for  re¬ 
placement,  addition,  or  expansion,  the 
canner  must  use  form  PD-285  and  these 
must  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  In¬ 
dustry  Operations. 

3.  On  emergency  repairs  as  defined 
in  the  order,  a  canner  can  use  an  A-l-A 
rating  by  indorsing  his  own  purchase 
order,  but  he  must  wire  to  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  pertinent  information  in 
connection  with  the  material  required 
and  the  cost  for  the  emergency  repair. 

4.  Before  the  tenth  day  of  each 
month,  every  canner  who  gets  material 
under  order  P-115  must  file  form  PD- 
81-A  with  the  W.  P.  B. 

Canners  of  other  than  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  dehydrators,  cold  packers  and 
quick  freezers. 

1.  For  repairs,  the  canner  uses 
PD-100. 

2.  For  equipment  and  maintenance, 
the  canner  uses  PD-l-A. 

3.  For  emergency  repairs,  the  canner 
is  to  wire  the  Emergency  Repair  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Maintenance  and  Repair- 
Branch  of  the  W.  P.  B.,  giving  the  name 
and  address  of  the  supplier,  the  reason 
why  the  emergency  rating  is  necessary, 
a  specific  description  of  the  material 
needed  and  the  approximate  cost.  This 
section  will  immediately  wire  the  can¬ 
ner  a  rating  that  should  enable  him  to 
secure  the  material  or  machine  to  take 
care  of  the  breakdown. 

♦Information  furnished  Tri-State  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  Canned  Food  Section,  WPB. 

FISH  TO  BE  TAKEN  AS  READY 

H.  C.  Albin,  Chief,  Purchase  Branch, 
FSCC,  has  issued  a  special  notice  to 
packers  of  Maine  sardine  and  large  sea 
herring  requesting  them  to  notify  his 
office  as  soon  as  sufficient  fish  have  been 
canned  and  inspected  to  make  a  carload, 
and  that  upon  receipt  of  such  notifica¬ 
tion,  shipping  instructions  and  bills  of 
lading  will  be  furnished. 
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CANNERY  WAGE  RATES 

From  a  report  of  wage  rates  for  com¬ 
mon  labor  in  canning  plants,  Frank 
Shook,  Secretary,  Tri-State  Packers  As¬ 
sociation,  has  made  the  following 
summary: 

Male  help  in  1941  ranged  from  30c 
to  65c  in  the  U.  S.  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  it  will  range  from  30c  to  75c  in 
1942, 

Female  help  in  1941  ranged  from  30c 
to  50c  per  hour  in  the  U.  S.  and  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  range  from  30c  to 
60c  in  1942. 

This  report  estimates  that  the  in¬ 
creases  which  will  be  paid  in  1942  will 
be: 

In  Delaware — from  5c  to  10c  per  hour 
for  men  and  5c  for  women.  In  New  Jer¬ 
sey — 5c  for  both  men  and  women.  In 
Maryland — from  no  increase  to  20c  per 
hour  for  men  and  from  no  increase  to 
15c  per  hour  for  women. 

Apparently,  the  only  States  that  had 
even  a  reasonably  adequate  supply  of 
labor  in  1941  were  New  York,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Indiana. 

CROUP  WAREHOUSING  PLAN 

A  group  warehousing  plan  designed 
to  permit  more  efficient  use  of  storage 
facilities  and  to  simplify  dealings  be¬ 
tween  warehousing  companies  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  procurement  agencies  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  Office  of  Defense 


Transportation,  the  War  Department, 
and  other  Government  agencies,  it  was 
announced  April  9. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  pooling  of  avail¬ 
able  storage  space  through  emergency 
warehouse  associations  formed  by  public 
merchandise  warehousemen  in  distribu¬ 
tion  centers  throughout  the  country. 

Under  the  group  warehousing  plan,  a 
Government  procurement  agency,  in¬ 
stead  of  negotiating  separate  contracts 
with  a  number  of  individual  companies, 
signs  a  single  contract  with  a  local  ware¬ 
house  association  for  a  large  block  of 
space.  A  single  Government  order  may 
be  issued  for  storage  or  shipment  of  ma¬ 
terials  by  different  companies.  Each 
company  is  bonded  to  the  association,  to 
which  it  bills  all  charges.  The  manager 
of  the  association  in  turn  bills  all  charges 
to  the  Government. 

STEEL  WHEEL  TRACTORS 

Farm  tractors  which  were  originally 
fitted  with  steel  wheels  but  have  changed 
to  rubber  tires  will  not  be  granted  cer¬ 
tificates  to  purchase  tires  whenever  steel 
wheels  are  locally  available  and  can  be 
put  back  into  service.  State  rationing 
administrators  were  informed  April  6 
in  a  letter  issued  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

Where  the  vehicle  is  already  on  rub¬ 
ber  tires  and  no  substitute  wheels  are 
available,  certificates  may  be  issued  in 
the  regular  manner. 


GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

RUSH  AND  STOCKTON  DISSOLVE 
PARTNERSHIP 

The  partnership  of  Erie  M.  Rush  and 
F.  L.  Stockton,  who  operated  the  Rush 
Canning  Company  and  Marshfield  Sup¬ 
ply  Company,  has  been  dissolved.  Mr. 
Stockton  will  now  be  identified  with  the 
Marshfield  Supply  Company  at  Marsh¬ 
field,  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Rush  with  the 
Rush  Canning  Company  at  Springdale, 
Arkansas. 


VIRGINIA  CANNERY 

M.  Gordon  Nesmith,  Ware  County 
Agent,  Fred  Voigt  of  Waycross,  and 
Emmitt  Kirkland  of  Nicholls,  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  tomato  cannery  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  operate  at  Waycross,  Virginia, 
this  season. 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  PACKERS  PROFITS 

Columbia  River  Packers,  operating  sal¬ 
mon  canneries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
reports  a  net  profit  of  $327,416  for  the 
calendar  year  of  1941,  equal  to  $4.86  a 
share  on  the  67,300  shares  outstanding. 
This  compares  with  $113,203,  or  $1.68  a 
share  the  previous  year. 


MODERN  # 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  edmont  Labelcom  pany 


I N C OR PO RATED 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


FIRE  DEFENSE 

IS 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Capacity  production  of  canned  foods 
is  necessary  to  victory. 

Let  us  advise  precautionary  measures 
which  will  help  you  maintain  uninter¬ 
rupted  production. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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B.  C.  ASSOCIATION  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

H.  0,  Weatherill,  Bulmans,  Limited, 
Vernon,  B.  C.,  was  elected  President  of 
the  Canned  Foods  Association  of  British 
Columbia  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
recently.  The  Executive  Committee  is 
composed  of:  R.  S.  Twining,  Gordon 
Head  Packing  Company,  Ltd.,  Victoria, 
B.  C.;  G.  G.  Lister,  Canadian  Canners 
(Western)  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.;  F.  F. 
Beaven,  Pacific  Coast  Packers,  Ltd.,  New 
Westminster,  B.  C.;  W.  L.  Cornwall, 
Westminster  Canners,  Ltd.,  New  West¬ 
minster,  B.  C. 


MACHINISTS  GET  WAGE  RAISE 

Machinists  employed  in  Alaska  fish 
canneries  have  been  granted  a  15  per 
cent  increase  in  wages  for  the  coming 
season,  it  has  been  announced  from  Se¬ 
attle,  Wash. 


MEETERS  TO  PACK  TOMATOES 

As  a  result  of  restrictions  on  Kraut 
packing,  the  Union  Grove,  Wisconsin 
plant  of  Meeters,  Incorporated,  will 
switch  operations  to  the  packing  of 
tomatoes. 


P.  A.  F.  PROFITS 

Pacific  American  Fisheries,  Inc.,  had 
sales  of  $9,050,674  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  February  28,  compared  with  $5,- 
515,960  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Net 
profits  amounted  to  $955,565,  compared 
with  $772,308  the  year  before. 

PLANT  EXPANSION 

Sharon  Industries  at  Orem,  Utah,  has 
elected  the  following  directors  to  serve 
for  1942:  Flora  Bigler,  A.  Ray  Ekins, 
Joseph  P.  Gadd,  John  V.  Johnson, 
Chester  Graff,  Laurence  Palmer,  C.  H. 
Poulson,  Orson  Prestwich,  John  B. 
Stratton,  A.  V.  Watkins,  and  Amy 
Taylor.  An  addition,  24  x  32  feet,  with 
basement,  to  serve  as  a  warehouse,  will 
be  made  to  the  present  canning  plant. 

ITALIAN  TOMATO  CANNERY 

The  Califruit  Company,  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  has  purchased  property  at  Man¬ 
teca,  Calif.,  and  plans  to  equip  a  plant 
and  pack  about  150,000  cases  of  Italian 
type  tomatoes  this  fall. 


OZARK  CANNERY 

W.  C.  Petree  and  others  have  organ¬ 
ized  the  Alma  Canning  Company  at 
Alma,  Arkansas,  capitalized  at  $20,000. 


DEHYDRATION  PLANS 

The  Sunnyvale  Packing  Company, 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  affiliated  with  Schuckl 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  is  planning  to 
pack  some  of  its  soups  in  dehydrated 
form,  owing  to  the  tin  shortage.  This 
concern  has  met  with  marked  success  in 
marketing  its  canned  soups  under  the 
“Rancho”  brand. 


HEINZ  WAREHOUSE 

A  new  warehouse  and  distributing 
center  to  cost  approximately  $100,000  is 
planned  for  Berkeley,  California  by  the 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

FISH  CANNERY 

A  new  canning  plant  to  be  known  as 
McKinley  Canning  Company,  has  been 
organized  at  Southeast  Harbor,  Maine  by 
Henry  Wass,  Charles  Rich  and  William 
Thurston.  Mackerel  and  Herring  will 
be  packed. 

SARDINE  CAPITAL 

The  city  of  Monterey,  near  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  has  again  clinched  the  title 
as  “Sardine  Capital  of  the  World.”  Its 
haul  for  the  recent  fishing  season 
amounted  to  261,318  tons,  valued  at  $4,- 
234,077,  an  all-time  record. 

A.  J.  STELTER 

Albert  J.  Stelter  of  Charlevoix  Pickle 
&  Produce  Company  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack,  April  3,  while  driving  to  Detroit. 

FROZEN  FOODS 

The  Farmers  Frozen  Food  Co-Op,  Inc., 
has  been  incorporated  at  Chico,  Calif., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  by  J. 
W.  Gray,  H.  B.  Elliott  and  O.  D. 
Simmons. 


HONORED  BY  ALMA  MATER 

Invited  to  lecture  before  two  classes, 
Bernard  H.  Gamse  of  Gamse  Lithograph¬ 
ing  Company,  paid  a  visit  to  his  Alma 
Mater,  the  Franklin  &  Marshall  College 
of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  recently,  Mr. 
Gamse  himself  a  graduate  of  that  college 
only  three  years  ago. 

MITSUI  QUITS 

The  firm  of  Mitsui  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  im¬ 
porters  and  exporters,  465  California  St., 
is  out  of  business,  its  assets  having  been 
sold  at  a  Sheriff  sale.  Canned  foods  were 
among  the  lines  handled. 

HOVDEN  PLANS  ANOTHER 

The  Hovden  Food  Products  Company 
plans  the  erection  of  a  cannery  and  fish 
reduction  plant  near  Half  Moon  Bay, 
Calif. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

April  13th,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Council 
for  Co-operative  Business  Training. 

April  14th,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Council  for 
Co-operative  Business  Training. 

April  14th,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — United  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers  &  Delicatessen  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation. 

April  15th,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. — Men’s 
Association. 

April  17th,  New  York,  N.  Y. — High 
School  Dietitians  &  Cafeteria  Man¬ 
agers. 


DISTRIBUTORS^  ACTIVITY 

PLAN  WAR  PROBLEM  CONFAB 

The  National  -  American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  has  called  a  mid¬ 
year  “War  Council  for  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cery  Executives,”  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
June  7-8,  in  conjunction  with  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Retail  Grocers. 

The  conference  will  take  up  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  price  ceilings,  inventory  poli¬ 
cies,  labor  supply,  rationing,  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  other  wartime  problems  af¬ 
fecting  wholesale  grocery  operation. 

A  number  of  spokesmen  for  Washing¬ 
ton  war-time  regulatory  bodies  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  participate  in  the  discussions. 

SUGAR  CONTROL  CENTRALIZED 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
assumed  sole  control  over  sugar  distrib¬ 
uting,  price  fixing,  and  rationing,  in  a 
move  designed  to  centralize  regulation. 

The  War  Production  Board  will  retain 
control  over  raw  sugar,  but  even  this 
may  be  shifted  to  O.P.A.  as  Donald  Nel¬ 
son’s  agency  moves  to  concentrate  its  ac¬ 
tivities  solely  on  war  production. 

Hence,  canners  and  other  processors 
using  sugar  in  their  operations  will  now 
take  their  problems  to  O.P.A.,  rather 
than  W.P.B. 

NEW  ITEMS  FOR  JOBBERS 

The  question  of  adding  new  items  to 
wholesale  grocers’  stocks  to  maintain 
sales  volume  is  coming  in  for  very  seri¬ 
ous  attention  among  jobbers,  according 
to  M.  L.  Toulme,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation,  who  reports  that  this  subject 
will  come  in  for  thorough  discussion  at 
the  Association’s  mid-year  “War  Coun¬ 
cil”  meeting  in  Chicago  June  8  and  9. 

“A  comparison  between  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  conditions  of  six  months  ago  and  to¬ 
day,”  he  said,  “emphasizes  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  wholesale  grocery  executives 
giving  the  problem  of  new  items  careful 
and  continuous  consideration. 

“Six  months  ago,  volume  was  increas¬ 
ing,  gross  margins  were  spreading,  gross 
operating  costs  were  rising,  net  profits 
were  good. 

“Now,  in  April,  unimpeachable  statis¬ 
tics,  as  well  as  reports  from  members 
show  that  volume  is  decreasing,  gross 
margins  are  beginning  to  recede,  due  to 
Government  wartime  i-estrictions  (price 
ceilings  as  well  as  WPB  orders,  affecting 
items  and  stocks),  net  profits  are  shrink¬ 
ing,  and  under  the  proposed  new  tax  bill 
and  other  new  pending  restrictions,  net 
profits  will  unquestionably  be  further 
reduced.  Gross  operating  costs  have  a 
tendency  to  remain  high  which,  in  the 
face  of  reduced  volume,  carries  serious 
implications. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  the  national 
income  is  constantly  increasing,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  do  so  and  should 
somewhat  cushion  the  problems  of  whole- 
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sale  grocers,  nevertheless  the  individual 
wholesale  grocer  must  strive  for  in¬ 
creased  volume,  which  in  part  may  be 
achieved  by  adding  new  items  and  new 
commodities  that  in  the  past  have  had 
little  or  no  attention  from  wholesale 
grocers.” 


KUNIN  HEADS  SPRAGUE 

Harry  Kunin  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  Chicago 
wholesale  grocers,  succeeding  Thomas  C. 
Dennehy,  Jr.,  who  resigned  a  short  time 
ago. 

Col.  A.  A.  Sprague  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  jobber  organi¬ 
zation.  He  has  been  a  director  for  more 
than  40  years,  and  served  as  president 
from  1912  to  1917,  at  which  time  he 
entered  the  Army. 

Mr.  Kunin,  the  new  president,  has  been 
secretary-treasurer  of  Sprague,  Warner 
&  Co.,  for  the  past  3  years,  and  has  been 
active  in  Chicago  wholesale  grocery 
circles  for  the  past  25  years. 


FIRM  NAME  CHANCE  PLANNED 

Stockholders  of  the  Union  Premier 
Food  Stores  will  act  April  14  on  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  change  the  organization’s  cor¬ 
porate  name  to  Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc. 

The  company,  which  is  headed  by 
George  Friedland,  operates  a  chain  of 
75  super  markets,  located  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware. 


KEEP  YOUR  NAME  ALIVE 

YOU  CAN’T  FIRE  your  customers  for  the  duration  and 
expect  to  renew  old  ties  with  a  slap  on  the  back  and  a  smile. 

UNCLE  SAM  may  be  your  best  customer  today,  but  what 
about  tomorrow?  There  will  be  a  tomorrow,  you  know.  Are 
you  willing  to  kill  the  good  will  which  you  have  built  thru  the 
years,  by  letting  your  customers  forget  you? 

BUSINESS  ACQUAINTANCE  LASTS  only  as  long  as  your 
customers  remember  you ! 

THE  ONLY  INSURANCE — business  assurance — is  to  keep 
your  name  alive.  Keep  your  name  and  your  products  before 
your  customers  constantly  in  the  ALMANAC  of  the  Canning 
Industry.  It  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  necessary  references  to  definitely  assure  a  full  year  of 
advertising  benefit  for  the  one  cost,  reaching  canners,  buyers 
and  brokers.  Rates,  full  page  $100,  half  page  $60,  quarter  page 
$40.  Ready  within  the  month.  Rush  copy  today.  Compiled 
and  published  annually  by  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S.  G^y 
Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 


will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

^  Write  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


EXHAUST  BOX 

PIVOT  CHAIN  TYPE,  FOR  ANY  SIZE 


SPEED 

WITHOUT  JAR  or  SPILL! 

Handles  from  No.  1s  to  No.  10s  without  change. 

Write  For  Complete  Information 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO. 

BERLIN,  WISCONSIN 
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The  Nutrition  Wave  Offers  An  Opportunity 


by  "BETTER  PROmS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Read  current  trade  papers  and  you  will  be  aware 
of  the  pressure  that  probably  is  being  exerted  one 
way  and  another  that  certain  men  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  others  may  make  up  the  personnel  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  Food  Administration  Board.  Read  further  and 
you  will  start  feeling  proud  or  glad  or  what  have  you 
because  this  one  and  that  one  whom  you  may  know  in 
at  least  a  small  way  in  your  line  of  business  is  in  a 
i:osition  of  responsibility  in  Washington  or  elsewhere, 
doing  his  best  as  he  sees  it  to  further  our  war  and 
production  effort.  We  actually  envy  those  who  for  any 
reason  are  nearer  the  front  line  of  business  or  war 
than  we  are.  We  hate  to  see  our  sons  slip  away  to  the 
placement  center,  and  we  envy  them  while  we  help 
dry  the  few  tears  mother  sheds.  Day  by  day,  week 
by  week  America  awakes  to  its  destiny. 

Yet  here  and  there  we  gaze  in  wonder  on  backwashes 
cf  preparedness  that  make  us  wonder  if  all  the  hill¬ 
billies  are  in  the  hills.  Now  and  then  we  still  catch 
glimpses  of  misinformation  and  failure  to  grasp  the 
problem  ready  to  the  hand  and  mind  of  every  man  for 
solving.  If  the  war  is  unduly  prolonged  or  lost  the 
blame  can  be  laid  only  to  our  failure  as  individuals  to 
accept  individual  responsibility,  and  to  clearly  think 
matters  out. 

A  nationally  known  cannery  celebrating  its  umpty- 
ninth  anniversary  offers  for  two  labels  and  ten  cents 
a  handbook  that  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  keepsake 
and  memento  of  the  war,  if  after  the  carnage  is  ended 
we  care  to  remember  it  in  any  way.  A  manufacturer 
of  corks  and  seals  offers  for  free  distribution  a  Red, 
White  and  Blue  booklet.  Manual  for  Civilian  Defense. 
It  makes  interesting  reading  if  one  wants  to  refer 
again  to  material  printed  in  dozens  of  different  ways 
in  dozens  of  newspapers  and  that  will  be  reprinted 
again  and  again.  If  the  reams  of  paper  used  in  the 
duplication  of  information  for  civilians  could  be  laid 
end  to  end  the  distance  covered  would  be  tremendous, 
staggering,  stupendous!  And  still.  I’m  going  to  plug 
for  more  duplication,  but  along  lines  that  run  with  the 
tides  of  sentiment,  along  lines  meaning  more  to  you 
and  me  than  all  the  rest  of  our  possible  effort  can 
mean. 

NUTRITION 

I  have  said  before  and  I  repeat,  more  housewives 
are  now  becoming  posted  about  proper  nutrition  and 
its  effects  on  the  human  body  than  have  ever  been  in¬ 
terested  in  the  question  before.  More  will  become  in¬ 
terested  as  soon  as  the  many  interests  now  promoting 
better  nutritional  living  get  into  action.  AGMA  and 


its  cooperative  campaign  supporting  better  nutrition 
will  have  great  weight.  In  June  when  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  starts  its  really  big  guns  you  will  read 
blasts  of  rhetoric  that  will  shake  the  walls  of  the  stout¬ 
est  die-hard  who,  until  then,  may  have  felt  that  all  this 
talk  about  better  foods  for  better  bodies  was  all  a  lot 
of  baloney  1  Eight  or  nine  pages  in  the  Satevepost  alone 
with  four-color  illustrations  in  June  will  describe  in 
terms  all  who  run  may  read  the  exact  edibles  we  should 
consume  each  day  to  live  the  life  abundant.  By  mid¬ 
summer  nutrition  will  really  be  away  to  a  head 
start.  What  will  we  be  doing  meanwhile?  We  had 
better  be  doing  some  serious  thinking  about  this! 

Here  are  two  sets  of  questions  now  being  asked  of 
classes  in  nutrition  all  over  the  country  attended  by 
serious  minded  thinking  women  who  are  as  willing  as 
you  and  I,  and  probably  more  so,  to  do  the  best  they 
can  by  their  families.  Read  these  questions  carefully 
and  see  where  canned  foods  fit  into  the  picture. 


EXAMINATION  NUMBER  1 

1.  The  diet  is  adequate  when  it  supplies  enough: 

A .  C .  E . 

B .  D .  F . : . 

2.  Define  the  term  calory .  What  foods  sup¬ 

ply  us  with  calories? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  complete  and  an  incomplete 
protein?  Give  example  of  each. 

4.  Why  is  the  use  of  milk  stressed  in  the  diet? 

5.  What  minerals  are  essential  in  our  diet  ?  Give  one 
excellent  source  of  each. 

6.  Name  the  foods  that  should  be  included  in  each 
day’s  diet. 

7.  Name  the  vitamins  considered  important  for  good 
health. 

8.  Tell  all  you  know  about  one  vitamin.  Include  (a) 
the  name;  (b)  sources;  (c)  functions  in  the  body; 
(d)  effects  of  cooking  and  storing. 

9.  Under  what  conditions  are  food  needs  increased? 

10.  What  food  habits  have  you  changed  since  this  class 

began  ? 


EXAMINATION  NUMBER  2 

1-5  What  foods  has  the  National  Council  of  Nutrition 
for  Defense  set  up  as  the  yardstick  of  Good 
Nutrition? 

Name  food,  tell  what  it  supplies  and  its  function. 
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6.  Why  are  calories  alone  not  an  adequate  measure 
of  food  values? 

7.  Check  the  following  list  for  complete  protein 
foods : 

Beans  Gelatin  Peas 

Peanuts  Eggs  Meat 

Cheese  Breads  Whole  Grain  Cereals 

Fish  Milk  Fruits 

8.  What  minerals  are  especially  needed  in  the  daily 
diet?  Give  one  excellent  source  of  each. 

9.  Name  the  vitamins  we  have  studied.  Discuss  one 
vitamin,  giving  source,  function  in  the  body  and 
effects  of  handling  and  cooking. 

10.  Name  four  of  the  factors  necessary  in  preparing 
the  day’s  menus. 

11.  What  are  some  good  food  buying  practices? 

12.  What  makes  for  economy  in  the  storage  and  prep¬ 
aration  of  foods? 

13.  How  does  the  diet  of  a  pregnant  woman  differ 
from  that  of  a  non-pregnant  one? 

14.  What  good  can  nutrition  do  for  a  nation? 

15.  Analyze  your  personal  food  habits.  Are  they  in 
keeping  with  your  newly  acquired  knowledge  of 
nutrition  ? 

There  is  a  lot  in  these  about  canned  foods,  isn’t 
there  ? 

Do  you  gather  from  the  two  lists  that  any  housewife 
taking  the  courses  will  continue  as  always  making  a 
goodly  part  of  her  food  purchases  in  preserved  foods? 
I  don’t.  And  having  had  access  to  all  the  factual  ma¬ 
terial  on  which  the  courses  are  based  I’ll  assure  you 
that  not  a  great  deal  is  said  that  will  encourage  any 
interested  housewife  to  continue  placing  the  health  of 
her  family  as  she  has  learned  it  should  be  maintained, 
at  the  mercy  of  a  lot  of  canned  foods  and  a  can  opener ! 

For  the  duration,  let’s  get  on  the  nutrition  band 
wagon  and  play  our  tunes  as  loudly  as  the  next.  Bor¬ 
den’s  Elsie  the  Cow,  has  the  right  idea.  She  tells  us 
to  drink  our  vitamins  and  like  ’em !  Let’s  cut  out  the 
fol  de  rol  about  Victory  this  and  that,  torchlight  pro¬ 
cessions  and  so  on  quality,  and  tell  the  folks  that  our 
products  are  as  truly  intended  to  be  included  in  the 
lists  of  “must”  foods  daily  as  are  those  of  the  so-called 


“fresh  varieties.”  We  know  that  canned  foods  canned 
as  we  can  put  them  up  are  more  apt  to  contain  the 
maximum  amounts  of  valuable,  easily  lost  vitamins 
than  those  prepared  at  home.  Let’s  tell  the  world !  If 
it’s  not  too  late,  let’s  sit  in  on  big  nutritional  promo¬ 
tions  such  as  AGMA  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  see  to  it  that  our  products  are  unashamedly  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  food  values  par  excellence  of  the  whole 
show !  The  National  Canners  Association  has  the  facts. 
They  have  disseminated  them  before,  they  can  do  it 
again  if  necessary  and  it  looks  as  if  it  may  be  very 
necessary.  If  we  don’t  watch  out,  canned  foods  will 
take  an  awfully  secluded  back  seat  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  average  consumer  when  she  starts  really  be¬ 
coming  nutritionally  conscious. 

And  lest  you  feel  you  are  too  small  to  take  any  part 
in  this  rapidly  unfolding  drama  of  foods  to  win  the 
war.  I’ll  tell  you  that  in  some  small  community  some¬ 
where  in  the  country  tonight  is  a  field  man  who  has 
carefully  bred  and  tended  a  select  strain  of  some  seed 
or  other  for  the  growth  of  crops  for  canning.  He  now 
has  enough  of  this  special  seed  to  make  a  small  plant¬ 
ing.  He  is  going  to  make  it,  he  will  have  some  good 
luck  and  bad  with  the  crop  but  enough  of  the  good  to 
encourage  him.  He’ll  go  on  another  year  or  two  and 
the  industry  will  hear  of  a  new  seed  strain  that  is  so 
much  better  than  the  old  that  all  will  follow  this  lead 
to  more  and  better  production,  just  as  we  followed 
the  pioneers  in  the  growing  of  larger  and  juicier  sweet 
peas  and  yellow  evergreen  corn.  Maybe  you  will  be 
the  one  to  reap  the  hero’s  crown,  who  knows? 

Maybe  you  feel  that  the  best  way  to  do  your  part  in 
winning  the  war  is  to  can  a  little  better  quality  than 
you  have  ever  canned  before.  Maybe  your  decision 
in  this  vital  matter  is  all  that  is  needed  to  persuade 
your  neighboring  canner  to  do  the  same,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  entire  canned  food  production  of  a  certain 
area  is  improved  in  quality.  It  could  happen!  Think 
out  clearly  your  individual  problem,  decide  on  what 
you  are  going  to  do  about  it  toward  the  common  good 
and  then  come  through.  That’s  accepting  individual 
responsibility  and  that  is  all  we  have  to  do  to  do  our 
part,  100  per  cent.  Your  peace  of  mind,  your  sales 
and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do  this. 


Rounte044A, 

Offers  and  Recommends: 

Alaska  Wilt  Resistant  Peas  Thomcus  Laxton  Peas 

Landreths’  Best  Beet  Landreths’  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans 

Landreths’  Pennsylvania  State  Certified  Tomato  Seed 


LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 


America’s  Oldest  Seed  House 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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THE  CANNED  POODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Don’t  Worry — Most  Questions  Have  Been 
Answered — The  Question  of  Warehousing 
and  Payments — Government  Should  Take 
Over  the  Columbia  River  Salmon  Canning. 

MENTAL  TORTURE — War  hysteria 
is  to  be  expected,  but  don’t  let  it 
get  you  down.  Otherwise  it  can 
be  more  deadly  than  bullets  or 
poison  gas,  for  remember  that  is 
the  objective  of  all  war  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  we  have  thousands  busy 
at  this  subversive  work.  “Use  yer 
head”  and  your  good  American 
common  sense  will  bring  you  safely 
past  all  such  efforts;  because  you 
know  that  our  war  efforts,  and 
everyone  entrusted  with  that  big 
job,  are  right,  and  that  all  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  the  job  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  way,  with  the  good  of  our 
whole  country  at  heart.  Put  your¬ 
self  in  their  places  and  would  you 
deliberately  ball  things  up,  permit 
crookedness  and  try  to  sabotage 
our  very  Government,  as  the 
whispers  hint?  It  may  seem  that 
they  are  not  doing  things  as  we 
think  they  ought  to  be  done,  but 
what  do  we  know  about  it?  Hav¬ 
ing  lived  with  the  job  day  and 
night,  and  assisted  by  the  world’s 
greatest  experts,  aren’t  they  likely 
to  be  better  informed  than  we  are  ? 

These  “Government  men”  have 
travelled  up  and  down  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  attending 
canners  conventions,  and  holding 
special  sessions,  for  the  one  pur¬ 
pose  of  answering  all  questions  as 
far  as  humanly  possible  to  do  so. 
Co-operating  with  them  we  have 
tried  to  give  the  entire  industry 
every  bit  of  information  as  soon  as 
released,  and  usually  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  explanations.  This 
has  called  for  tons  of  type  and 
reams  of  paper  but  apparently  the 
greater  the  effort  to  answer  all 
questions  the  more  questions  arose, 
and  are  arising.  For  instance — 
and  this  consideration  is  easily  the 
most  important  market  considera¬ 
tion  this  week,  and  likewise  since 
canned  foods  market  actions  are 
moving  along  their  solid,  substan¬ 


tial,  confident  way  and  need  no  re¬ 
cording  since  there  is  nothing  of 
unusual  to  report,  take  the  matter 
of — 

WAREHOUSING  —  Mr.  Hamilton 
who  represents  the  Army — and 
please  understand  “Army”  now 
means  the  entire  fighting  force, 
army,  navy,  air  force,  etc.  etc. — 
clarified  this  whole  matter  splen¬ 
didly  in  his  appearance  before  the 
Tri-State  convention.  The  Army 
will  not  pay  for  warehousing,  nor 
for  insurance;  you  will  have  to 
hold  in  readiness  for  it  the  stated 
percentage  of  your  pack,  and  take 
good  care  of  them ;  but  you  can  be 
paid  as  the  pack  progresses  in 
sizeable  amounts  (not  in  driblets, 
of  course)  once  the  goods  have 
been  inspected  and  accepted.  So 
no  canner  need  have  a  lot  of  money 
tied  up  over  a  long  time,  in  fact  he 
will  be  better  off  than  ever  before, 
despite  the  assertions  we  have 
heard  that  the  chains  bought  and 
paid  for  the  goods,  taking  tile  and 
paying  all  carrying  expenses,  thus 
leaving  the  canner  unconcerned 
whether  or  not  they  ever  took  the 
goods!  Did  you  know  that? 
Neither  did  we,  and  we  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  now,  certainly  not  as  a 
general  rule,  nor  as  even  a  fairly 
wide  practice.  We  just  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  at  all.  The  canners  will 
have  the  job  of  providing  the  ware¬ 
house  room,  and  they  can  well  do 
that  as  their  bit,  since  the  Army 
could  not  possibly  take  in  a  whole 
year’s  supply,  and  carry  it  around 
with  them;  whereas  on  the  other 
hand  the  more  than  2,000  canner¬ 
ies  must  have  warehouse  room,  or 
can  secure  the  needed  additional. 
The  cost  of  carrying  may  be  fig¬ 
ured  into  the  price  of  the  goods, 
since  the  Army  has  not  set  a  defi¬ 
nite  price  on  any  goods.  But  don’t 
figure  to  gouge  the  Army;  they 
know  their  prices !  And  war  profi¬ 
teering  is  out  1  The  prices  you  may 
have  in  mind  were  set  by  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department,  for  lease-lend 
and  civilian  supplies,  and  even 
there  they  were  intended  only  as 
a  floor  under  all  prices;  in  other 


words  the  AMS  decided  to  support 
the  market,  in  return  for  the  in¬ 
creased  output  asked  for,  in  case 
the  market  should  break  below  95 
cents  for  standard  2s  tomatoes  or 
$1.10  for  standard  peas.  Don’t 
confuse  this  with  Army  buying. 

Now  we  see  there  is  a  movement 
in  some  cities  to  amalgamate  the 
warehousing  facilities  so  that  the 
Government  may  deal  with  one 
concern,  but  have  access  to  all 
warehouse  room.  That  may  be 
helpful,  but  since  the  Government 
does  not  pay  for  warehouse  space, 
the  report  seems  phony.  It  would 
simplify  it  for  canners  and  others 
who  might  have  to  use  the  space, 
and  it  should  avoid  the  p>yramiding 
of  prices,  or  would  it? 

CRACK  DOWN  NEEDED  —  We’ve 
never  liked  that  term,  but  revert¬ 
ing  again,  to  the  sworn  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  returning  AEF  soldiers 
from  World  War  I,  that  in  the  next 
war  all  industry,  capital  and  labor, 
as  well  as  manpower,  would  be 
drafted,  and  paid  on  the  same 
basis — some  of  you  can  remember 
that,  and  why  it  has  not  been 
adopted  we  cannot  understand,  for 
it  is  the  only  real  democratic  way 
— read  the  following  and  see  if  a 
real  crack  down  should  not  be  ap¬ 
plied,  and  drastically: 

“The  Fishermen’s  Union  has  pre¬ 
sented  its  demands  to  packers  of  Colum¬ 
bia  River  salmon.  The  scale  the  union 
set  was  as  follows:  From  May  1  until 
August  10,  18%  cents  a  pound  for  Chi¬ 
nook.  From  August  10  until  the  close  of 
the  season,  14  cents.  This  compares 
with  13%  cents  a  pound  received  by  the 
fishermen  last  year  from  May  1  until 
August  10,  while  during  the  period, 
August  10  to  August  25,  they  received 
9%  cents. 

If  this  increased  scale  were  granted 
by  packers,  it  would  raise  the  cost  of 
Columbia  River  Chinook  $1.65  a  case  for 
halves  or  40  cents  a  dozen,  or  80  cents 
a  dozen  on  pound  fiats.  It  would  mean 
an  opening  price  on  halves  of  $3,  coast. 

However,  that  is  the  increase  based 
on  fish  prices.  In  the  matter  of  cannery 
labor,  the  demands  are  even  more  fan¬ 
tastic.  Crews  which  do  hand  labeling 
are  asking  $1.15  an  hour,  as  compared 
to  65  cents  received  last  year,  and  ma¬ 
chine  labelling  crews  are  looking  for 
$1.50  an  hour.  Skilled  cannery  labor, 
which  includes  butchers,  are  asking  $1.25 
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an  hour,  as  compared  to  76  cents  an  hour 
received  a  year  ago. 

Reports  from  Seattle  say  that  packers 
have  told  the  Fishermen’s  Union  that 
they  won’t  even  consider  the  demands  for 
Chinook  salmon  until  they  have  reached 
some  agreement  with  cannery  labor. 
There  the  matter  stands,  with  the  sea¬ 
son  scheduled  to  open  legally  on  May  1. 
However,  since  May  1  falls  on  Friday, 
with  a  layoff  indicated  for  the  week-end, 
the  season  may  open  during  the  closing 
days  of  April — if  labor  and  the  fisher¬ 
men  accept  some  compromise  with  the 
canners. 

On  top  of  all  this  there  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  restrictions  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  might  cut  the  size  of  the  pack 
down  to  as  low  as  20  to  30  per  cent  of 
normal.  All  river  fishing  is  done  by  gill- 
netters  and  to  be  effective  gillnetting 
must  be  done  at  night.  But  the  Army  is 
insisting  that  the  river  be  completely 
closed  at  night  this  season  for  fear 
of  sabotage  of  bridges  and  other 
installations.” 

This  is  a  strike  not  just  against 
the  salmon  canners  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (and  if  it  works  there  it  will 
be  imposed  in  all  salmon  canning 
regions)  but  against  our  armed 
forces,  against  our  allies,  and 
against  every  consumer  in  the 
country.  It  means  that  a  can  of 
salmon  to  return  cost  to  the  re¬ 
tailer,  on  the  Eastern  seaboard, 
would  have  to  sell  for  about  60 
cents  per  can.  Canned  salmon  is 
needed  in  our  war  efforts  and  by 
our  people,  and  while  the  night 
closing  may  be  necessary,  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  to  get  around 
it,  but  not  to  make  profiteering 
wage  and  fish  prices  for  enemies. 
The  Government  should  seize  the 
entire  set  up ;  install  proper  fishing 
to  get  the  supplies,  and  compel 
them  to  work  or  run  them  into  in¬ 
terment  camps,  at  hard  labor. 

There  are  no  price  changes  to 
record.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  acreages  of  all  crops  are  com¬ 
ing  along  better,  as  the  growers 
realize  that  they  can  get  the  need¬ 
ed  fertilizers,  and  that  labor  will 
be  had.  All  hands  are  bending 
every  effort  towards  the  desired 
output  of  canned  foods,  and  that 
the  Columbia  River  salmon  indus¬ 
try  should  be  an  exception,  just 
does  not  make  sense. 

You  have  the  reports  from  lead¬ 
ing  canned  foods  markets,  and 
these  will  give  you  the  accustomed 
price  consideration  you  must  have. 

•  SUGAR — "The  War  Production  Board 
has  notified  canners  and  packers  that 


they  may  obtain  quota-exempt  sugar 
under  Order  M-66  in  amounts  needed  for 
the  first  processing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Sugar  needed  for  any  secondary  pro¬ 
cessing  is  not  quota  exempt.  The  ruling 
(Interpretation  No.  2  of  Order  M-55, 
amended)  was  made  following  many  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  the  application  of  a  can- 
ner’s  sugar  quota  exemption  under  the 
sugar  order. 

The  exemption,  the  interpretation 
said,  applies  only  to  sugar  required  for 
the  first  processing  of  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  by  quick-freezing,  cold-packing, 
canning,  preserving,  or  other  methods. 

It  does  not  apply  to  sugar  required  for 
processing  fruits  or  vegetables  after 
they  have  been  processed  by  any  pre¬ 
serving  method  other  than  temporary 
refrigeration  in  bulk.” 

GLASS  PACKING  —  Glass  packers 
have  been  hard  hit  in  that  they  may 
not  use  tin  caps,  and  Order  M-119, 
just  out,  prohibits  the  use  of  rub¬ 
ber  for  closure  purposes  on  about 
40  groups  of  products. 

FSCC  TO  BUY  FUTURES — By  spe¬ 
cial  notice  April  10  the  USD  A  in¬ 
vites  offers  of  future  tomatoes — 2s, 
2l^s  or  10s  Grade  C.  Offers  may 
be  made  weekly  until  August  15, 
delivery  within  60  days,  payments 
for  tomatoes  delivered  to  FSCC  as 
soon  as  form  is  approved  (in  about 
20  days).  Corrugated  cases  Type 
FSC-CG.  Deliveries  to  begin  not 
earlier  than  August  15  nor  later 
than  December  31,  1942. 

Canned  peas  are  also  to  be  taken, 
offers  to  be  in  by  July  1,  delivery 
not  to  begin  before  July  15.  Offers 
will  be  for  any  quantity  of  No.  2 
or  No.  10  cans  of  peas,  Alaskas  or 
sweets,  any  sieve  size  meeting  the 
requirements  of  Grade  C.  Samples 
to  be  furnished  without  cost,  and 
terms  and  conditions  as  with 
tomatoes. 

These  goods  are  in  addition  to 
Conservation  Order  No.  M-86  and 
M-86-a,  specific  amounts  to  be  held 
for  the  Army. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Small  Lot  Trading — Warehousing  Worry 
Due  to  Misunderstanding — Some  Trading  in 
Tomatoes — Would  Like  to  Get  Spinach — 
Market  on  all  Products  Firm  and  Confident. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  April  10, 1942. 

THE  SITUATION — Small-lot  trad¬ 
ing  in  the  resale  market  furnished 
much  of  the  week’s  activity  in  the 


local  canned  foods  market.  The 
principal  development  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  market  situation  was  a  fur¬ 
ther  strengthening  in  the  position 
of  new  pack  citrus  products. 
Otherwise,  cannery  offerings  con¬ 
tinued  light  and  prices  well  main¬ 
tained  at  previously  prevailing 
levels.  The  trade  is  watching  de¬ 
velopments  affecting  new  packs 
closely,  but  the  situation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  probable  packing  costs 
still  requires  further  clarification. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Jobbers  are 
showing  concern  over  the  ware¬ 
house  situation  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  probable  that  canners  will 
not  be  able  to  carry  customary 
quantities  for  trade  account  from 
the  1942  pack,  due  to  the  demands 
for  storage  of  canned  foods  for 
Government  account.  Discussing 
this  situation,  a  prominent  market 
factor  this  week  advised  whole¬ 
salers  as  follows : — “Distributors 
who  have  long  been  preferred  cus¬ 
tomers  of  certain  packers,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  received  special  consider¬ 
ation  by  being  allowed  to  take  de¬ 
liveries  of  contracts  throughout' 
the  current  season,  are  likely  to 
find  it  necessary  to  take  delivery  of 
their  1942  commitments  within  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time. 
Canners  are  obliged  to  take  care 
of  the  Government  required  per¬ 
centage  first  and  in  doing  this  their 
warehouses  may  be  crowded  to  the 
doors  and  in  numerous  instances 
they  will  be  obliged  to  secure  out¬ 
side  storage  facilities  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  allotment  which  they  must 
of  necessity  hold  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  obvious  the  canners 
cannot  finance  the  carrying  of  the 
Government  allotment  and  at  the 
same  time  finance  and  carry  a  sub¬ 
stantial  quantity  for  their  regular 
or  preferred  customers.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  expense  and  bur¬ 
den  of  carrying  merchandise  will 
shortly  be  passed  from  the  canner 
to  the  distributor ;  the  latter  should 
take  note  of  this  changing  trend. 
Because  of  the  warehousing  prob¬ 
lem,  packers  are  going  slow  on  ad¬ 
ditional  s.  a.  p.  bookings.  While 
s.  a.  p.  orders  can  still  be  placed, 
the  majority  of  canners  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  accept  additional  business 
until  the  season  progresses  further 
and  certain  technical  adjustments 
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gus,  spinach,  fresh  green  pea,  clam 
or  fish  chowder,  Scotch  broth, 
vegetable,  vegetable  -  vegetarian, 
pepper  pot,  oxtail,  mock  turtle, 
country  style  chicken,  corn  chowd¬ 
er,  beef  and  vegetable-beef.  The 
amendment  specifies  the  percent¬ 
ages  of  solids  which  the  foregoing 
soups  are  to  contain  after  June  30, 
1942,  in  order  to  improve  their  nu¬ 
tritive  content.  This  continued 
lessening  of  the  variety  of  soups 
which  may  be  canned,  it  is  expect¬ 
ed,  will  give  further  impetus  to  the 
packaging  and  distribution  of  de¬ 
hydrated  soups. 


are  made.  Where  and  when  a  can- 
ner  accepts  an  order  on  the  s.  a.  p. 
basis,  the  time  of  delivery  is  being 
confined  to  the  packing  period  and 
not  after  packing  has  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

TOMATOES  —  Business  has  been 
largely  of  fill-in  character  this 
week,  and  the  market  shows  little 
change,  with  continued  light  offer¬ 
ings  for  cannery  shipment  the 
order  of  the  day.  Southern  pack¬ 
ers  quote  the  market  for  stand¬ 
ards  at  a  range  of  771/^  to  80  cents 
for  Is,  $1.021/2-$1.05  for  2s,  $1.35- 
$1.40  for  21/2S,  and  $5.00  for  10s, 
with  possibly  a  few  of  the  latter 
size  to  be  had  at  $4.85  basis,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery.  Offerings  of  extra  stand¬ 
ards  are  few  and  far  between, 
with  2s  commanding  $1.15  and  10s 
$5.25  at  canneries. 

SPINACH — New  pack  is  meeting 
with  a  good  demand,  but  canners 
are  not  free  sellers  in  the  present 
market,  segregating  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  spring  pack  for 
Government  demand.  Sellers  this 
week  quote  the  market  for  stand¬ 
ard  2s  at  $1.00,  with  2i/>s  at  $1.40 
and  10s  at  $5.00,  although  some 
sellers  are  unwilling  to  go  below 
$1.05  on  2s  and  $1.45  on  2V2S.  For 
fancy  quality,  2s  range  $1.10-$1.15, 
with  2V2S  at  $1.50  and  10s  at  $5.50, 
all  f.  o.  b.  southern  canneries. 

BEANS — Stringless  beans  are  in 
nominal  position,  due  to  the  sold-up 
condition  of  the  market.  Canners 
are  quoting  limas  on  future  con¬ 
tracts  at  $1.50  for  small  green  2s 
and  $7.50  for  10s,  with  medium 
greens  at  $1.35  and  $6.75.  Mixed 
green  and  white  list  at  $1.15  for  2s 
and  $5.75  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  Virginia 
canneries  for  August-September 
shipment. 

OTHER  VEGETABLES — There  have 
been  no  price  changes  reported  on 
corn  during  the  week,  and  trading 
has  been  quiet  along  routine  lines. 
Peas  are  also  quiet  and  nominally 
held,  with  stocks  short  . .  .  Reports 
from  California  indicate  that  the 
Army  is  balking  at  any  material 
price  advances  over  1941  on  new 
pack  asparagus,  and  will  not  make 
any  purchases  at  quotations  which 
show  more  than  a  5  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  price  over  1941  pack. 


CANNED  FISH — With  stocks  vir¬ 
tually  unobtainable  for  cannery 
shipment,  the  resale  market  here  is 
showing  more  activity.  Offerings 
of  California  tuna  are  reported  this 
week  at  $18  to  $19  per  case  for 
albacore  halves,  with  Is  at  $34.  On 
yellowfin,  halves  are  quoted  at 
$16.50-$17.00,  with  Is  at  $27  to 
$28,  while  standard  light  meat 
halves  range  $15.75  to  $16.00,  with 
Is  at  $26  .  .  .  Maine  sardines  are 
nominal,  even  in  the  resale  market, 
but  offerings  of  California  sardines 
are  reported  here  at  $6.00  per  case 
for  Is  ovals  in  tomato  sauce,  $5.75 
for  Is  ovals  mustard,  and  $4.97V^ 
for  Is  tall  natural  .  .  .  The  market 
for  salmon  has  been  quiet  during 
the  week  .  .  .  Shrimp  offerings  at 
Gulf  points  continue  limited,  and 
the  market  is  strongly  held. 

CITRUS  —  Canners  have  again 
advanced  their  quotations  for  new 
pack  Florida  citrus.  The  market 
on  known  brands  has  now  been 
marked  up  to  90  cents  for  unsweet¬ 
ened  grapefruit  juice  2s,  with 
sweetened  at  99  V2  cents.  On 
blended  juices,  unsweetened  2s  are 
listed  at  95  cents,  with  sweetened 
at  971/2  cents,  while  on  orange 
juice  unsweetened  2s  list  at  $1.00 
and  sweetened  at  $1.02l^.  Grape¬ 
fruit  segments  are  firm  at  $1.25 
for  2s,  $3.00  for  404s,  $3.35  for 
5s,  all  f.  o.  b.  Tampa. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Canners  are 
moving  toward  a  cleanup  of  carry¬ 
over  stocks  from  the  1941  packs, 
and  scattered  offerings  of  small 
lots  are  making  their  appearance 
in  the  local  market.  Cling  peaches 
were  offered  for  coast  shipment 
this  week  on  the  basis  of  $2.15  for 
standard  2I/2S  and  $2.35  for  choice, 
with  solid  pack  10s  halves  offering 
at  $6.75.  Bartlett  pears  are  offer¬ 
ing  in  better  volume,  with  standard 
2V^s  at  $1.90,  choice  at  $2.25,  and 
fancy  at  $2.45. 

THE  CANNED  SOUP  ORDER — Dis¬ 
tributors  here  were  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  week’s  amendment  to 
the  WPB  tin  conservation  order, 
further  limiting  the  canning  of 
soups.  The  order  limits  the  can¬ 
ning  of  condensed  soups  after  June 
30  to  chicken,  chicken  gumbo, 
chicken  noodle,  gumbo  creole,  con¬ 
somme,  bouillon,  tomato,  aspara¬ 


CHICACO  MARKET 

All  Out  for  Victory! — Some  Restrictions — 
Kentucky-Tennessee  Tomatoes  Pay  First 
Visit  to  Chicago — Acreages  Coming  Along 
Better — Wisconsin  Increases  Pea  Acreage — 
Corn  Continues  to  Meet  Obstacles — June 
Delivery  Beans  Quoted — Fruits  Quiet — 
The  Food  Broker. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  April  10,  1942. 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY! — The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  paragraph  from  the 
weekly  bulletin  of  the  Office  for 
Emergency  Management: 

“These  are  our  orders:  At¬ 
tack,  drive  forward,  smother 
the  enemy  with  your  re¬ 
sources,  bury  him  beneath 
mountains  of  steel  become 
ships  and  tanks,  blacken  his 
skies  and  darken  his  heart 
with  the  shadows  of  60,000 
planes,  forego  the  needs  of 
peace  that  he  may  choke  on 
your  weapons  of  war.  Drown 
him  in  lead,  strangle  him  in 
shining  coils  of  fabricated 
copper,  blast  him  with  sugar 
you  have  made  into  explosives. 
Produce!  Produce!  Produce!” 
That’s  the  way  for  all  connected 
with  the  food  industries  of  the 
U.S.A.,  to  do. 

GENERAL  CHATTER  —  (See  last 
week’s  issue,  this  column,  why  the 
word  “chatter”  is  used)  The  local 
trade,  particularly  the  Chicago  As¬ 
sociation  of  Manufacturers’  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  are  pleased  that  the 
Convention  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Retail  Grocers  will  again 
be  held  in  this  City. 
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The  National  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  will  also  hold  a  mid¬ 
year  meeting  at  the  same  time  the 
Retailers  are  here. 

Quite  a  delegation  from  Chicago 
will  attend  the  50th  Anniversary 
Convention  of  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 
that  will  be  held  in  Nashville  early 
next  month. 

The  Preserving  trade  was  some¬ 
what  “up  in  the  air”  for  several 
days  during  the  past  week  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  War  Board’s  order  to 
stop  the  use  of  tin  plate  as  well  as 
terneplate  as  closures  for  glass 
containers.  It  means  that  cover 
caps  made  from  tinplate  and  terne¬ 
plate,  designed  as  closures  for  to¬ 
mato  catsup,  chili  sauce,  jelly,  jam, 
marmalade,  preserves,  pickles,  and 
a  couple  hundred  other  products, 
may  no  longer  be  produced.  The 
War  Board  is  claimed  to  have 
stated  that  this  will  save  something 
like  1,600  tons  of  tin. 

TOMATOES — The  feature  of  the 
market  was  the  offering  of  No.  2 
tin  standard  Kentucky  and  Tennes¬ 
see  tomatoes  at  $1.20  delivered 
Chicago.  It  is  not  often  that  toma¬ 
toes  from  these  two  States  are 
sold  in  this  market,  but  it  goes  to 
show  the  cleaned  up  stock  situation 
and  Chicago  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  is  an  actual  reality. 

Word  from  Indiana  is  that  acre¬ 
age  is  coming  along  much  better 
and  that  the  State  as  a  whole  will 
record  a  goodly  increase  over  that 
of  1941. 

As  yet,  no  prices  have  been 
named  by  any  Indiana  canner  al¬ 
though  an  Arkansas  tomato  can¬ 
ner  quoted  No.  2  standards  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery  at  $1.00  factory. 


PEAS — Wisconsin  canners  plan  a 
25  per  cent  increase  in  pea  acreage 
this  year.  Planting  operations 
have  started  in  the  Central  South¬ 
ern  districts.  Given  a  good  crop 
against  the  acreage,  the  capacity 
of  Wisconsin  canneries  will  be 
taxed. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
spot  market.  Here  and  there  a 
small  resale  lot  of  No.  2  standards 
is  noted  at  $1.20  to  $1.25. 

CORN — Corn  canners  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Western  States,  almost  to  the 
man,  complain  over  obstacles  in  the 
contracting  of  acreage  and  present 
prospects  are  that  the  total  acre¬ 
age  in  the  corn  districts  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  will  be  much 
less  than  anticipated,  or  desired. 

Unsold  lots  of  last  year’s  pack¬ 
ing  are  dwindling  rapidly  away. 
$1.00  for  No.  2  tin  standard  cream 
style  white  or  yellow  is  now  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  had.  About  the  lowest 
price  is  $1.15  to  $1.20  for  extra 
standard. 

GREEN  BEANS — The  Ozarks  are 
quoting  for  June  delivery — No.  2 
tin  standard  cut  green  beans  @  95 
cents  to  $1.00  factory;  No.  10  tin 
standard  cut  green  beans  @  $4.50 
to  $4.75  factory;  and  it  is  said  a 
substantial  business  has  been  re¬ 
corded.  Florida  has  sold  heavily 
for  delivery  this  month  and  early 
May  at  $1.05  for  No.  2  standards, 
and  $4.75  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

BEETS — The  fact  that  this  year’s 
pack  of  beets  will  be  definitely  con¬ 
trolled  and  much  shorter  than  last 
year’s  pack,  has  given  further  im¬ 
petus  to  the  spot  market.  Wiscon¬ 
sin  beet  canners  are  well  sold  up. 


with  No.  2  fancy  cut,  diced,  shoe¬ 
string  grades  held  at  85  cents  fac¬ 
tory.  New  York  State  is  quoting 
some  fair  sized  lots  of  No.  10  tins. 

PINEAPPLE — Almost  everyone  in 
the  market  has  a  contract  with 
Hawaiian  canners  and  are  hoping 
and  praying  that  each  day  will 
bring  them  advices  of  shipment 
from  the  Islands.  Up-to-date,  it’s 
been  continued  disappointment. 

All  eyes  point  to  Cuba.  A  large 
business  on  No.  10  Cuban  crushed, 
s.  a.  p.  basis,  has  been  booked  but 
canners  take  the  position  that  they 
will  not  definitely  quote  until  ac¬ 
tual  costs  are  known. 

CITRUS  FRUITS — The  Rio  Grande 
Valley  Texas  district  continues  to 
quote  No.  2  tin  fancy  grapefruit 
juice  at  75  cents  and  the  No.  404 
at  $1.75,  while  Florida  prices  on 
the  two  sizes  range  considerably 
higher. 

The  business  is  routine  in  char¬ 
acter  as  the  Chicago  trade  have 
covered  wants  fairly  well. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS — Quietness 
personnified  rules  in  fruits.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon  and  Washington 
canners  have  very  little  to  offer  in 
the  first  place  and  jobbers  stocks 
are  in  good  shape,  which  limits  the 
possible  business  to  small  fill-in 
orders  at  the  best. 

Those  of  our  houses  who  usually 
start  selling  futures  to  the  retail 
trade  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
are  anxious  to  obtain  future  fruit 
quotations,  but  all  efforts  have 
proven  useless  to  date.  There  is 
entirely  too  much  uncertainty  and 
foolish  indeed  would  be  the  can¬ 
ner  to — (using  the  slang  of  the 


A  Iways  Dependable ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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day)  “stick  his  neck  out”  by  quot¬ 
ing  prices. 

FISH — The  spot  supply  has  been 
reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point.  Some  Maine  sardines  were 
quoted  here  during  the  week  at  a 
price  of  about  $2.00  a  case  higher 
than  that  of  a  year  ago.  Shrimp 
offerings  are  limited.  California 
sardines  are  extremely  scarce. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — (see  previous 
issues)  “All  of  this  discussion 
has  been  of  the  details  of  making 
the  sale  and  completing  the  deliv¬ 
ery.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
added  service,  sometimes  required 
and  performed  by  the  broker,  of 
aiding  in  the  collection  of  accounts. 

And,  while  these  services  are  all 
elementary  and  necessary,  the  food 
broker  will  at  all  times  keep  both 
canner  and  buyer  informed  as  to 
market  conditions,  generally  and 
specifically.  He  will  advise  with 
his  canner  as  to  proper  sizes  to 
pack,  as  to  the  quantity  likely  to  be 
needed  by  the  general  market.  He 
tells  his  principal  from  time  to 
time,  daily  during  the  peak  season 
of  production,  purchase  and  sale, 
what  is  going  on  in  his  market. 
Such  information  has  a  value  to 
the  canner  which  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured.  He  cannot  be  in  and  about 
each  potential  market  in  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  same  day.  He  dare  not 
leave  his  plant  in  the  midst  of  the 
canning  season.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Good  Crop  Weather — Canning  Spinach — 
Asparagus  Still  a  Puzzle — Some  Pineapple 
Coming  in — Class  Packed  Fruits  Causing 
Interest — Vegetables  Closely  Sold  Up — 
Fish  Likewise. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  April  9,  1942. 

CROPS — The  spring  season  is  get¬ 
ting  under  way  with  crop  condi¬ 
tions  generally  reported  as  favor¬ 
able.  The  rainfall  is  above  normal 
throughout  most  of  the  State, 
without  being  as  heavy  as  a  year 
ago,  when  some  damage  was  done 


by  floods.  The  first  week  in  April 
was  marked  by  a  series  of  light 
rains  which  proved  of  decided 
value  to  such  early  crops  as  spin¬ 
ach,  asparagus  and  peas.  Rather 
larger  acreages  are  being  devoted 
to  field  crops  than  in  recent  years, 
but  in  some  instances  the  increase 
is  below  early  plans,  owing  to  labor 
shortage. 

SPINACH — Some  concerns  have 
been  picking  spinach  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  but  others  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  able  to  get  their  plants 
into  action  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.  The  early  pack  has 
been  of  good  quality,  with  weeds 
less  of  a  problem  than  a  year  ago. 
Formal  opening  prices  have  not 
been  named  but  the  trade  is  being 
led  to  believe  that  these  will  be  on 
a  basis  of  $1.40  or  $1.45,  with  pos¬ 
sibly  a  discount  of  5  cents  a  dozen 
for  early  delivery. 

ASPARAGUS — The  asparagus  situ¬ 
ation  is  still  an  unsettled  one  but 
the  warning  of  the  Government  on 
prices  it  was  willing  to  pay  for  the 
canned  product  has  sobered  the 
judgment  of  growers  somewhat. 
Some  growers  have  been  holding 
out  for  8  cents  a  pound  for  canning 
stock,  with  even  higher  prices  sug¬ 
gested.  Last  year  canners  paid  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  cents  for  all 
green.  The  Army  Quartermaster 
Depot  here  has  clarified  the  situ¬ 
ation  somewhat  by  announcing 
that  it  will  consider  purchases  on 
the  basis  of  last  season’s  opening 
prices,  “plus  any  reasonable  in¬ 
crease  on  account  of  increased 
costs,  but  not  to  exceed  five  per 
cent  on  the  finished  product.”  Of 
course,  five  per  cent  will  not  be¬ 
gin  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of 
grass  demanded  by  growers  and 
the  higher  scale  of  wages  already 
granted  by  canners.  Some  small 
lots  of  spot  No.  21/2  square  large 
and  colossal  white  asparagus  sold 
during  the  week  at  $3.50. 

PINEAPPLE  —  Hawaiian  canned 
pineapple  is  reaching  the  mainland 
in  fair  quantities  for  this  season  of 
the  year,  but  few  canners  are  so¬ 
liciting  business,  with  deliveries 
being  made  against  sales  made 
some  time  ago.  The  items  on 


which  the  greatest  scarcity  pre¬ 
vails  seems  to  be  No.  21/2  fancy 
sliced  and  all  fancy  crushed.  A 
splendid  movement  is  being  had  on 
juice  which  is  more  readily  avail¬ 
able  than  the  fruit. 

FRUITS  —  In  California  fruits, 
the  pack  in  glass  is  getting  in¬ 
creased  attention.  This  pack  was 
overlooked  by  some  buyers  last  fall 
but  has  quite  definitely  come  into 
its  own  of  late.  The  pack  in  cans 
is  getting  into  small  compass  and 
even  large  firms  are  making  a 
close  cleanup.  The  stock  sheets  of 
one  large  operator  indicate  that 
nothing  in  apricots  is  unsold,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  cases  of  apricot  nectar ; 
there  are  14  items  in  the  general 
fruit  list  where  but  one  case  each 
is  unsold,  4  items  with  two  cases 
unsold  and  one  with  ten  cases.  The 
largest  holdings  are  in  pears  and 
fruit  cocktail.  Another  firm  which 
packs  berries  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  on  a  considerable  scale  has 
but  60  cases  of  these  unsold,  most 
of  these  being  red  raspberries. 

SOLD-UP — Vegetables  are  in  a 
closer  sold  up  condition  in  this 
market  than  are  fruits.  One  large 
concern  has  2800  cases  of  aspara¬ 
gus  to  last  it  until  the  new  season’s 
pack  is  ready.  It  has  two  cases  of 
peas,  no  stringless  beans,  no  toma¬ 
to  products  and  no  spinach.  To¬ 
matoes  are  still  available  in  all 
sizes  and  grades,  although  many 
canners  have  been  sold  up  for 
months.  The  army  is  still  making 
purchases  and  prices  are  un¬ 
changed,  No.  2V2  standards  chang¬ 
ing  hands  at  $1.25  and  $1.30,  with 
this  size  in  solid  pack  firm  at 
$1,671/2* 

SARDINES  —  Despite  the  record- 
breaking  pack  of  sardines  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  prospective  buyers 
are  able  to  locate  unsold  holdings. 
Sales  have  been  made  lately  at 
$4.30  a  case  for  No.  1  ovals,  with 
some  lots  being  held  at  $5.00.  It 
will  be  about  six  months  before 
new  pack  sardines  will  be  ready  for 
delivery,  with  most  of  the  season’s 
pack  coming  on  much  later.  Sar¬ 
dines  may  soon  become  museum 
pieces,  along  with  tuna  and  red 
salmon. 
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LABOR — The  labor  situation  con¬ 
tinues  to  attract  more  attention 
here  than  any  other  single  phase 
of  the  industry.  Suggestions  for 
coping  with  the  scarcity  of  labor 
are  coming  in  thick  and  fast,  rang¬ 
ing  from  making  use  of  youths  of 
school  age  to  enrolling  the  services 
of  housewives.  No  sooner  was 
the  suggestion  for  making  use  of 
student  labor  made  than  a  contro¬ 
versy  arose  over  what  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  said  about  students  joining 
unions.  This  controversy  was 
shunted  on  to  Secretary  of  Labor 
Frances  Perkins.  Then  some  be¬ 
gan  to  express  the  fear  that  women 
wishing  to  join  in  the  “Food  for 
Freedom”  campaign  might  alter 
their  status  as  dependents  under 
the  Selective  Service  regulations. 
State  officials  have  advised  that  the 
selective  service  system  does  not 
consider  a  married  woman  to  be 
self-supporting  merely  because  she 
accepts  temporary  or  seasonal  em¬ 
ployment.  Canners  operating  in 
communities  where  there  is  a 
large  alien  population  forsee  pro¬ 
duction  trouble  during  the  height 
of  the  fruit  season  because  of  the 
enemy  alien  curfew.  Many  Italians 
work  in  fruit,  vegetable  and  fish 
canneries  and  since  such  men  and 
women  will  be  required  to  be  in 
their  homes  at  8  o’clock  P.  M.  they 
will  not  be  able  to  work  night 
shifts. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Fewer  Shrimp  and  Oysters — Pack  Lags  Be¬ 
hind  Last  Year — Navigation  Dangers. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  9,  1942. 

PRODUCTION,  SHIPMENT  AND 
PRICES — There  were  less  shrimp, 
oysters  and  crabs  produced  this 
past  week  than  the  previous  one, 
but  more  red  snapper  and  mullet 
fish,  which  might  indicate  that  the 
weather  was  not  altogether  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  reduced  production  of 
shell  fish. 

Principal  landings  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

LOUISIANA — Shrimp  1,501  bbls., 

including  Il5  for  canning.  Oys¬ 
ters  20,647  bbls.,  including  16,- 


643  for  canning.  Crabs  50,550 
bbls. 

ALABAMA — Shrimp  4  bbls.  Oys¬ 
ters  8,167  bbls.,  including  5,900 
for  canning.  Mullet  fish  53,000 
lbs.  Red  snapper  fish  20,000 
lbs. 

BILOXI — Shrimp  166  bbls.,  in¬ 
cluding  20  for  canning.  Oysters 
21,008  bbls.,  including  20,690  for 
canning. 

GALVESTON— Shrimp  626  bbls. 
Oysters  58  bbls.  Red  snapper 
fish  12,000  lbs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
that  shrimp  production  decreased 
approximately  40  per  cent  last 
week  from  the  previous  week  in 
Louisiana  and  Biloxi,  but  increased 
approximately  the  same  percentage 
in  the  Galveston  area,  which  may 
indicate  that  the  shrimp  are  mov¬ 
ing  or  migrating  from  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Louisiana  coasts  to  the 
Texas  coast. 

Shrimp  sizes  landed  during  the 
week  were  generally  as  follows: 
New  Orleans  area:  Medium  and 
large. 

Houma  area:  Large  and  jumbo. 
Morgan  City  area :  Large  and 
jumbo. 

Biloxi:  Large. 

Galveston :  Medium  and  small. 

No  carload  shipments  of  fresh  or 
frozen  fishery  products  were  re¬ 
ported  during  the  week. 

In  Chicago,  receipts  of  shrimp 
consisted  of  82,350  pounds  from 
Louisiana.  Shrimp  sold  on  the 
wholesale  market  for  23  to  25  cents 
for  25  and  under  count. 

In  New  York,  receipts  of  shrimp 
from  the  Gulf  States  on  the  Salt- 
Water  Market  during  the  week 
ending  Friday  consisted  of  78,100 
lbs.  from  Louisiana  and  8,500  from 
Alabama.  During  the  week  end¬ 
ing  Saturday,  20  to  25  count  Loui¬ 
siana  shrimp  sold  for  21  to  27  cents 
per  pound. 

There  were  1,045  cases  of  shrimp 
canned  in  the  week  ending  March 
28,  1942,  which  brings  up  the  to¬ 
tal  for  the  season  from  July  1, 
1941  to  March  28,  1942,  to  748,823 
cases  as  compared  with  909,235 
cases  for  the  same  period  the  pre¬ 
vious  season. 


“notice  to  mariners  —  United 
States  and  Territory — Caution  re¬ 
garding  Aids  to  Navigation. — 
Mariners  are  cautioned  that  opera¬ 
tion  of  aids  to  navigation  includ¬ 
ing  lights,  fog  signals  and  radio¬ 
beacons  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  its  territories  may  be 
interrupted,  suspended  or  visibility 
reduced  without  notice,  and  that 
the  distinctive  appearance  of  any 
aid  to  navigation  structure,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  published  lists,  is 
subject  to  change  without  notice.” 

*From  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Notice  to 
Mariners  No.  47,  issued  April  3,  1942. 

“NOTICE  TO  MARINERS* — GULF 
COAST  —  Texas  —  FIRING  NO¬ 
TICE — The  Group  Commander, 
Head  quarters.  Sixth  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery,  Training  Group,  Camp  Wal¬ 
lace,  Texas,  advised  underdate  of 
April  2,  1942,  as  follows: 

“Organizations  of  the  Sixth 
Coast  Artillery  Training  Group, 
Camp  Wallace,  Texas,  will  fire  ser¬ 
vice  practice  with  90  millimeter 
anti-aircraft  guns  from  the  firing 
point  at  Fort  Crocket,  Texas,  daily 
between  the  hours  of  9  A.  M.  and 
5:00  P.  M.,  inclusive,  period  Tues¬ 
day,  April  7,  to  Friday  April  10, 
1942,  inclusive.  “All  firing  will  be 
done  at  Towed  target. 

“All  craft  are  warned  that  the 
danger  area  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
during  the  firing  will  be  the  water 
lying  between  compass  reading 
East  by  South  and  Southwest,  with 
center  at  flagpole.  Fort  Crocket, 
Texas,  and  extending  out  into  the 
Gulf  a  distance  of  18,000  yards. 

“It  is  requested  that  all  publicity 
possible  be  given  this  notice  to  in¬ 
sure  the  safety  of  all  concerned.” 

*From  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Notice  to 
Mariners  No.  48,  issued  April  4.” 

JAMES  OTIS 

James  Otis,  79,  head  of  the  importing 
and  exporting  firm  of  Otis,  McAllister 
&  Co.,  passed  away  at  his  home  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  following  an  illness  of 
several  months.  He  was  a  native  of  this 
city,  his  father,  James  Otis,  Sr.,  having 
come  here  in  1849.  An  ardent  aviation 
enthusiast,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  by 
Zeppelin  in  1913,  operated  his  own  plane 
and  at  70  years  made  a  20,000  mile  flight 
around  South  America.  Surviving  are 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Freda  Davison  Otis;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Warren  W.  Smith,  of 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  and  six  grand¬ 
children. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

All  Prices  for  Spot  Goods  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Because  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  all  items,  this  list  includes 
only  those  sizes,  grades  and  styles  available  in  one  or  more 
sections.  There  are  no  doubt  odd  lots  of  unquoted  items  to  be 
found  but,  as  far  as  we  can  determine,  not  enough  to  establish 
a  market.  Except  for  a  few  items,  like  asparagus,  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products,  fish,  etc.,  No.  Is,  buffet  and  like  sizes  have 
never  been  quoted  on  this  page.  Nor  have  specialties  like 
spaghetti,  soups,  dog  foods,  etc. 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.40 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.40 

No.  10  . . .  6.15 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 .  1.15 

No.  10  . . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 85 

No.  10  . 4.00 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.80 

No.  2  Green  &  White .  1.15 

Na  10  .  6.25 

No.  2  Soaked . 80 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 92  Va 

No.  2%  . 1.45 

No.  10  . .  4.50 

Cut.  No.  2™ . 75 

No.  2%  - . 95 

No.  10  .  3.65 

Sliced,  No.  2..„ . 80 

No.  2%  .  1.10 

No.  10  . .  4.00 

Diced,  No.  2..„„„ . .75 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Shoestring,  No.  2 . 85 

CARROTS 

Diced,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  .  3.50 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 85 

Fancy  No.  2 . 1.15 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  10 .  6.50 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  .No.  10  .  6.75 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.10 

No.  10  .  6.50 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.05 

No.  10  .  6.15 

Std.  No.  2 . 95 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.05 

No.  10  .  5.90 

Std.  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  5.75 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  2% . 85 

No.  10  . . . 


1.60 

Out 

Out  . 

1.50 

Out 

Out  . 

6.76 

Out 

Out  . 

1.25 

Out 

Out  . 

5.76 

Out 

Out  . 

1.17% 

Out 

Out  . 

5.00 

Out 

Out  . 

Out 

Out  . 

1.30 

Out 

Out  . 

6.75 

Out 

Out  . 

.85 

.92%  . 

2.00 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

1.76 

Out 

Out 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

.90 

.85 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

4.25 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

.85 

.85 

.97% 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

4.75 

Out 

Out 

.87% 

.85 

1.20 

4.50 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

.90 

3.75 

.76 

Out 

Out 

.70 

1.20 

1.10  1.25 

7.35 

7.26 

1.20 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

6.50 

1.16 

Out 

1.25 

Out 

1.10 

6.10 

1.02% 

6.00 

1.10 

5.60 

Out 

Out 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

.90 

3.00 

.82% 

1.10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . .  1.00  1.15  .  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  5.00  .  . 

Std.,  No.  2..„.. . . . 80  .  . ., 

No.  10  .  3.75  3.90  . 

PEAS 

Odd  Lots  .  nominal  Out  Out  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy.  No.  2 .  Out  Out  .80  . 

No.  2%  . . . . . 95  1.02%  Out  Out  3.10  _ 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.50  Out  Out  .92%  _ 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 85  .  .96  .  .70  .76 

No.  2%  . 1.00  1.20  1.06  .  .96  1.10 

No.  10  . . .  3.16  3.75  Withdrawn  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES- Conlinoed 

Eastern  Central  West  Cotist 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

SPINACH 

Nn  9.  . 

1.00 

1.15 

1.00 

No.  2%  . . . 

1.40 

1.60 

1.30 

No.  l6' _ _ 

6.00 

5.50 

4.75 

Withdrawn 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.20 

1.20 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2.  Dry  Pack.. . 

1.15 

No  214  .  . 

1.40 

1.60 

No.  3.  Squat  Vac . . 

1.50 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

1.25 

No.  2%  . 

1.50 

2.00 

TOMATOES 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

1.15 

1.35 

Out 

Out 

No.  16  . . . 

5.25 

5.50 

Out 

Out 

.  5.50 

With  purre 

Std.,  No.  1 . . 

© 

00 

Out 

Out 

.82% 

No.  2  . . 

1.021 

4.  1.15 

1.20 

1.26 

1.00  1.06 

No.  2%  _ 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.25  1.30 

No.  lb  . . 

5.00 

5.50 

Out 

Out 

4.75  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 
No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) — 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) _ 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) _ 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  ez.) . 

No.  10  _ 

TURNIP  GREENS 


No.  2  . - . 85  .80 

No.  2%  .  1.20  1.25  1.10 

No.  10  .  4.26  3.50 


.  .  .60  .62  V. 

.60  .  .  . 

.80  .  .  . 

.85  .  .  . 

.85  .95  .82%  .  .85  .87%- 

Out  Out  1.75  .  . 

3.75  4.00  3.50  3.75  .  3.50 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Erniold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Surplus  equipment.  1  Knapp  Adjustable  Label¬ 
ing  Machine;  1  A.B.  Continuous  No.  2  and  2%  Cooker  and 
Cooler;  1  Standard  3  Basket  Robins  Retort;  20  Steel  Baskets;  2 
small  one-basket  Retorts;  1  Exhaust  Box  for  No.  10  tomatoes; 
1  fifty-gal.  Glass  Lined  Steel  Jacketed  Kettle;  2  Rotary  Tomato 
Washers.  Michigan  Canneries,  Dundee,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — One  4-disc  Peerless  Rotary  Steam  Exhaust, 
Style  A,  for  No.  1  to  No.  3  cans,  inclusive;  1  Josiah  Anstice 
Beet  Peeler;  1  Josiah  Anstice  Sheer  and  Dicer;  1  Townsend 
Bean  Cutter.  Adv.  2609,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Monitor-Thomas  Washer  and  Scalder  with  cold 
water  spray;  one  new  Hercules  Conveyor  Belt,  capacity  about 
4,000  bushels  in  10  hours;  Ten-ton  Lift,  Endless  Chain  Hoist. 
In  good  condition.  Adv.  2610,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Used  Apple  Pomace  Dryer.  Give  complete  de¬ 
scription  and  best  cash  price.  Adv.  2612,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Adv.  2613,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — 1  Used  Sterling  Vegetable  Peeler;  1  Nailing  Ma¬ 
chine;  1  Rotary  Syruper.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 


WANTED — Cold  water  make-up  Pump  2  gal.  per  minute. 
R.  Brown,  Prospect  Ave.,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Used  Retorts  for  quick  shipment;  spot  cash. 
State  inside  diameter  and  depth  and  lowest  price.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Quantities  of  the  following  canning  crop  seeds: 
Giant  Nobel  Spinach,  Round  Pod  Wax,  Stringless  Green  Pod, 
Topeross  Maine  Bantam,  Bantam  Evergreen.  Source,  germina¬ 
tion  and  prices  quoted  upon  inquiry.  The  Larsen  Co.,  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE — 100  bushels  of  Baby  Potato  Lima  Bean  Seed  for 
immediate  delivery.  Adv.  2615,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


TOMATO  PLANTS — Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Master  Margloba 
and  Stokesdale.  Shipments  from  Florida  farm  April  10  to  May 
5.  After  May  10  from  our  Franklin,  Va.,  farms.  Orders  booked 
now  will  have  priority  deliveries.  All  grown  from  Certified 
treated  seeds.  Wire  or  write  for  delivered  or  f.  o.  b.  prices. 
J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  with  experience  in  canning  factory,  capable 
of  handling  help,  and  general  supervisory  duties.  Write,  with 
references,  to  make  appointment.  Adv.  2611,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — At  low  prices  the  following  used  canning  ma¬ 
chinery  in  good  working  condition:  1  M.  &  S.  Liquid  Filler, 
contact  parts  of  nickel,  for  No.  1  cans;  1  Ayars  12-valve  Liquid 
Filler,  contact  parts  of  nickel,  will  take  up  to  and  including 
2s,  good  as  new;  4  Model  5  Food  Machinery  Corn  Cutters;  1 
No.  7  Silker;  1  Boot  Pea  Elevator,  complete;  1  Hughlett  Can 
Lacquering  Machine;  1  Sterling  Cuber,  belt  drive;  1  Sterling 
Cuber,  equipped  with  standai'd  motor;  3  sets  1000-gal.  capacity 
Lightning  Copper  Coils  including  Langsenkamp  Steam  Traps; 
3  sets  1000-gal.  capacity  Kookmore  Copper  Coils  including 
Langsenkamp  Steam  Traps;  1  Belt  Drive  Tuc  Husker;  1  Ayars 
Corn  Shaker  for  No.  2  cans;  1  Monitor  Style  “Y”  Washer. 
Adv.  2614,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — The  following  shop-worn  and  used  machines 
ready  for  immediate  shipment:  2  small  size  only  Pea  Washers; 
1  Berlin  Chapman  Chopper  Pump,  30  gal,  P.M.  capacity;  1  Berlin 
Chapman  Pump  only  for  above  60  gal.  P.M.  capacity;  2  Berlin 
Chapman  Open  Kettles,  42"x72";  2  Berlin  Chapman  15  valve 
Juice  Fillers  No.  1  to  No.  3  can;  1  Berlin  Chapman  10  valve 
Juice  Filler  No.  1  to  No.  3  can;  4  sets  of  Coils  for  500  gallon 
Pulp  Tanks;  1  Berlin  Chapman  pure  nickel  Quality  Grader;  1 
Berlin  Chapman  1000  can  Super  Continuous  Cooker  No.  1  cans; 
1  Berlin  Chapman  500  can  Super  Cooler  No.  1  cans;  2  Berlin 
Chapman  Elevating  Units  only  Hydraulic  Elevators.  Berlin 
Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — If  you  are  looking  for  a  man  with 
an  unusually  broad  experience  in  every  phase  of  the  canning 
industry,  production,  sales  promotion,  government  orders,  etc., 
loyal,  intelligent,  honest,  executive,  hard  worker,  available  April 
15th,  write:  Adv.  2602,  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  speedy  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 


KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

^They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts” 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


Tihhc  lUi^mnEiDt  C<a'iwnP!A\.Kr^Y'  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SUKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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HAYNIE  HOT-WATER 
TOMATO  SCALOER 


f 


Patent  No.  2,111,285 
Other  Patents  Pending 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water  Tomato  Scalder 
on  the  market.  Controls  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
ripeness.  Increases  yield — Saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalogue. 


A-K-ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  M  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &D0ELLER 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 


SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


ENERGY!! 

The  customer  waited  a  few  minutes  and  finally  called  out  to 
the  proprietor  who  sat  sleepily  in  the  rear  of  the  store: 

“Say,  can’t  you  come  and  wait  on  me?  I’m  in  a  hurry.” 

The  proprietor  shifted  his  position  slightly  and  drawled : 
“Couldn’t  you  come  in  some  time  when  I’m  standing  up?” 

DISAPPOINTED 

The  Boss — Didn’t  you  tell  me  you  wanted  to  get  off  yesterday 
on  account  of  a  death? 

The  Boy — Yes,  sir. 

“And  you  went  to  a  baseball  game,  I  understand?” 

“Yes,  sir;  I  heard  they  were  going  to  kill  the  umpire.” 

ACCURATE  AIMING 

Captain — See  that  man  on  the  bridge  five  miles  away? 
Gunner — Aye,  aye,  sir. 

Captain — Let  him  have  a  12-inch  in  the  eye. 

Gunner — Which  eye,  sir? 

LOST  AND  FOUND 

“  ’Artford,  ’Artford,”  called  out  the  conductor. 

“You’ve  dropped  an  ‘h,’  ”  said  a  passenger. 

“That’s  all  right,  sir,  we’ll  pick  hit  hup  hat  Hamherst.” 

UP  TO  FATHER 

“I  only  wish,”  said  the  teacher,  exasperated  by  the  naughtiness 
of  one  of  her  small  pupils,  “that  I  could  be  your  mother  for  a 
week.” 

“All  right,”  replied  the  youngster,  coolly,  “I’ll  speak  to  father 
about  it.” 


THE  QUESTION 

Father  (awaiting  the  news) : 

“Well,  nurse,  will  it  use  a  razor  or  a  lipstick?” 

“Gimme  twenty-two  twenty-two!”  shouted  the  perspiring 
gentleman  in  the  telephone  booth. 

“Two,  two,  two,  two?”  repeated  the  voice  with  the  smile. 

“Now,  see  here,  young  lady,”  came  back  the  exasperated  one, 
“you  just  get  me  my  number,  and  you  and  I  will  play  choo-choo 
some  other  time.” 


IT  WON’T  BE  LONG  NOW! 

“Hans,  did  you  hear  the  stepladder  fall?” 

“Yes,  mummy.” 

“I  hope  daddy  hasn’t  fallen.” 

“Not  yet — he  is  still  hanging  by  his  waistcoat  to  the  picture 
hook.” 


DISCOVERED 

Slow  Waiter  (in  restaurant) — Your  coffee,  sir;  it’s  special 
from  South  America,  sir. 

Diner  (sarcastically) — Oh,  so  that’s  where  you’ve  been? 

SNAPPED  OUT  OF  IT 
The  new  hardware  clerk  had  a  snappy  line. 

“Do  you  keep  refrigerators?”  a  nice  looking  woman  asked. 
“No,  we  sell  them,”  was  the  clerk’s  comeback. 

“Well,  anyway,”  replied  the  woman  as  she  strolled  toward  the 
door,  “you’ll  keep  the  one  I  was  going  to  buy.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need, 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mirs. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 

BELTING,  Leather. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  IC.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process.  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COILS,  Cooking. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber.  Wire. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FaLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

B?;rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

B3rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeslon,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


maLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SC  ALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JIHCE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  lor  KetUes  and  Tanks. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

'•anlers  Mfq.  Co.  Porisinouth  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro.  N  C 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood). 

'lanters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 

FERTaiZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Stecher-Traung  Litho.  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

SALT. 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Have  YOU  Started  the  Pay-Roll 


Savings  Plan  in  YOUR  Company? 

Like  a  strong,  healthy  wind,  the  Pay-Roll  Savings 
Plan  is  sweeping  America !  Already  more  than 
32,000  firms,  large  and  small,  have  adopted  the  Plan, 
with  a  total  of  over  seventeen  million  employees — 
and  the  number  is  swelling  hourly. 

But  time  is  short! .  .More  and  more  billions  are 
needed,  and  needed  fast,  to  help  buy  the  guns,  tanks, 
planes,  and  ships  America’s  fighting  forces  must 
have.  The  best  and  quickest  way  to  raise  this  money 
is  by  giving  every  American  wage  earner  a  chance  to 
participate  in  the  regular,  systematic  purchase  of 
Defense  Bonds.  The  Plan  provides  the  one  perfect 
means  of  sluicing  a  part  of  ALL  America's  income 
into  the  Defense  Bond  channel  regularly  every  pay¬ 
day  in  an  ever-rising  flood. 

Do  your  part  by  installing  tbe  Pay-Roll  Savings 
Plan  note.  For  truly,  in  this  war,  this  people's  war, 
VICTORY  BEGINS  AT  THE  PAY  WINDOW. 


Plan  Easy  to  Install 

Like  all  efficient  systems,  the  Pay-Roll  Savings 
Plan  is  amazingly  easy  to  install,  whether  your 
employees  number  three  or  ten  thousand. 

For  full  facts  and  samples  of  free  literature,  send 
the  coupon  below — today!  Or  write.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  Section  C,  709  Twelfth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

- \ 


Tteasuty 


do  out 

the  . . 


MAKE  EVERY  PAY-DAY ..  .BOEX}  DAY! 

U.S.Oefense  BONDS* STAMPS 


•  •  • 


- 

. . 


This  space  Is  a  contribution  to  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


GPO  16—26944-1 


Form  No.  DSS-280 
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LUNCH  TIME 

267  FEET  BENEATH  THE  GROUND 


P  AR  underground  in  Kentucky’s  Mammoth  Cave  is 
■  the  world’s  most  unique  dining  room.  Here  in  the 
heart  of  this  great  labyrinth  of  cave  and  cavern  thous¬ 
ands  of  tourists  dine  every  year.  Canned  Food  plays 
on  important  part  in  the  health  of  travelers  and  tour¬ 
ists  ...  it  brings  the  same  quality  of  food  to  them 
everywhere  . .  .  anywhere.  That’s  why  Heekin  is  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  the  canning  industry  ...  to  know  can- 
ners  personally  ...  to  help  them  with  their  problems. 
That’s  why  we  would  like  to  know  you  better. 


.  ^THE  HEfKIN  CAN 


CO 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


CANS 


